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Eatly English Inventions. 


By T. FAIRMAN OrRDISH. 


I. 


h4iwiiE Inventions Exhibition, which is 
at present proving so great a suc- 
cess at South Kensington, may 
have suggested to readers of THE 
ANTIQUARY to take a glance at the history 
of inventions in this country. If so, they 
cannot fail to have been struck with the 
paucity of the information available on the 
subject. If they took up Beckmann’s 
History of Inventions, a translation in Bohn’s 
series, they will have been disappointed to 
find that, in spite of the efforts of the trans- 
lators, very few inventions are accredited to 
Englishmen, while an overwhelming pro- 
portion appear to have sprung from the 
countrymen of the learned Beckmann. 
Again, if the History of Inventions, by 
J. F. L. Williams (1820), or the work under 
a similar title by F. S. White (1827), were 
taken in hand, a general and marked resem- 
blance to Beckmann will have been observed. 
These works might better be termed disquisi- 
tions upon the origin of civilised appliances 
and methods. In a great number of instances 
these are traced through the ancient classics 
to Greece or Rome, or through the Bible to 
the Hebrews. No doubt, in a very large and 
general sense, as well as in a particular one, 
there is nothing new under the sun, and the 
term “invention” is only relative. The 
Pyramids may have been raised by steam- 
power ; but we unhesitatingly attribute the 
steam-engine to an Englishman. It is very 
interesting to learn that many of the con- 
veniences of our modern civilisation were in 
use in a civilisation which is past and gone; 
but it is more interesting still to trace the 
growth and development of the English 
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inventive faculty. But the information on 
this subject, so far as it has been collected 
in books, is very meagre; and the material 
which has not been used, while being happily 
abundant, is scattered, and indeed only 
recently available. . 

The history of early English inventions 
appears to have been strangely neglected. 
In 1857 Mr. Hyde Clarke wrote to LVotes 
and Queries* suggesting the subject as one 
suitable for the pages of that journal; he 
called attention to the scanty and scattered 
condition of the materials for the subject ; 
but no result followed from his appeal. 
Beyond a few communications on antici- 
pated inventions, and one valuable commu- 
nication from Mr. W. E. A. Axon, the pages of 
Notes and Queries are barren of facts con- 
cerning English inventions. Mr. Axon’s 
contribution to the subject consisted of a 
transcript from 4 Pleasant and Compendious 
History of the First Inventors, etc. 1686. 
This work is mostly founded on Polydore 
Vergil’s De Rerum Inventoribus, 1607, and 
deals with the inventions of “the whole 
world.” But at the end is added, “ Several 
curious inventions, peculiarly attributed to 
England and Englishmen.” These were 
rescued by (Votes and Queries.t| Mr. Axon 
concluded his transcript with the remark, 
“These statements would admit of some 
annotation.” But the annotation never came. 

The printed records of inventions which 
may be consulted in the Patent Office 
Library, and in the libraries of all the chief 
towns in the kingdom, begin with the 
year 1617. These do not include all appli- 
cations for patents for inventions, but only 
patents granted ; and, of course, for purposes 
of tracing the growth of English mechanics 
and appliances, the applications, even if re- 
fused, are scarcely less valuable than those 
inventions which passed the Great Seal. 

After the year 1617 the next great land- 
mark is the Marquis of Worcester’s Century 
of Inventions, 1663. ‘The history of English 
inventions may be conveniently divided into 
periods in this manner :—first, prior to 1617, 
the date of the first letters patent in the 
consecutive printed series; second, between 
1617 and 1663, the date of the Century of 

* Second Series, vol. iv., p. 45. 
¢ Sixth Series, vol, i, p. 311. 
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Inventions ; third, the long period from 
1663 to 1852, when the law of patents was 
amended. This division has reference to 
inventions, and not the patent law. The 
stimulus effected in this country by the 
Exhibition of 1851 is recorded in the series 
of specifications of inventions printed under 
the Patent Law Amendment Act of 1852. 
On the present occasion we propose to treat 
of the earliest of the three periods here indi- 
cated, and to supplement that official and 
extremely valuable series which ranges from 
the present back to the year 1617. Our 


“materials are derived chiefly from the Calen- 


dars of State Papers, the Reports of the 
Historical Manuscripts Commission, and the 
Pells Privy Seal Book preserved in the Record 
Office. * 

The earliest recorded protection of an 
English invention is given by Mr. Hindmarch 
in his Treatise on the Law relating to Patent 
Privileges, and makes a very curious com- 
mencement to our subject. He writes (p. 4) :— 

It is stated at the end of the report of the case of 
Darcy v. Ailen, from Sir Francis Moore’s Reports ; 
‘that in the time of Edw. III. some alchymists 
persuaded the King that a Philosopher’s Stone might 
be made; that the King granted a commission to 
two friars and two aldermen to inquire if it were 
feasible, who certified that it was; and that the King 
granted to the two aldermen a patent privilege, that 
they and their assigns should have the sole making of 
the Philosopher’s Stone.” 

The next notice, in point of time, is in 
December 1559, the year of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s accession. This invention is signi- 
ficant in more than one respect. In the 
first place, the reign of Elizabeth is a mo- 
mentous period in the history of inventions, 
and this application for a monopoly, besides 
being made in the first year of her reign, 
strikes the key-note of the patent law, by 
basing the claim upon sacrifices made for 
the commonwealth. The expediency of 
rewarding invention as a common benefit 
appears to have been the origin of the patent 
law. Subsequent examples will show us 
that there were limitations and conditions. 
The predominant idea all through is the 
public weal or good. From this the crown 
prerogative derives its sanction. In the 

* For the use of some transcripts of these docu- 


ments I am indebted to Mr. R. B. Prosser, of the 
Patent Office. 








earliest one given in Webster’s Reports, that 
of Darcy v. Allen, a monopoly for the sole 
making of playing cards was held to be void 
because it was for private benefit as against 
the common weal. The significance of such 
a decision as this cannot be over-rated. 

Jacobus Acontius (alias Giacopo Acontio, of Trent), 
to the Queen. Nothing is more honest than that 
those who, by searching, have found out things useful 
to the public should have some fruit of their rights 
and labours, as meanwhile they abandon all other 
modes of gain, are at much expense in experiments, 
and often sustain much loss, as has happened to me. 
I have discovered most useful things, new kinds of 
wheel machines, and of furnaces for dyers and 
brewers, which, when known, will be used without 
my consent, except there be a penalty, and I, poor 
with expenses and labour, shall have no returns. 
Therefore I beg a prohibition against using any wheel 
machines, either for grinding or bruising, or any 
furnaces like mine, without my consent. 


The editor has added the following in- 
teresting note :— 

Acontius had an annuity of 60/., granted 27 Feb., 
1560, letters of naturalisation 8 Oct., 1561, and a 
licence to take up workmen to amend Plumstead 


Marshes 24 June, 1563, but not the patent here 
solicited.* 


The next notice I have found is under 
date 1570. 

Note of services offered to the Queen by Emery 
Molyneux, of new inventions of shot and artillery, to 
be used principally in naval warfare ; protection of 
ports and harbours; a new shot to discharge a 
thousand musket shot; with wild fire not to be 
quenched. Particulars of offensive and defensive in- 
ventions detailed.t 


In 1575 there are three documents re- 
lating to an invention, “an engine of war, 
whereby twenty-four bullets can be dis- 
charged from one piece at a time.” The 
operation and advantages of the engine are 
described in these documents; there are 
some notes by the inventor, in which he 
adverts to the expense of making a few 
“engines” at a time, and states that it 
would be necessary to employ over 100 
engines at once. The inventor also intimates 
his desire for a yearly pension in considera- 
tion of his invention. The third document 
contains a note of the effects performed by 
the engine of war, of which there are 


* Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, 
1601-1603 ; Addenda, 1547-1565, P- 495. 
t Zbid., 1547-1580, p. 399. 
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already 200 engines and 3,000 bullets de- 
livered into the Tower for service. * We 
see in this invention the first idea of the 
mitrailleuse. 

In 1580 there is a letter from John the 
Almain to Walsyngham, recommending one 
of his countrymen, who had invented an 
harquebuse 
that shall containe ten balls, or pelletes of lead, all 
the which shall goe off, one after another, havinge 
once given fire, so that with one harquebuse one may 
kill ten theeves or other enemies without recharging.t 


The progress of inventions is intimately 
related with the history of the country ; and 
these applications for monopoly call to 
mind the England of Elizabeth, cut from its 
continental moorings, and arming against 
anticipated aggression. 

On the other hand, we may see in the 
following an indication of the peaceful pro- 
gress in the arts which soon distinguished 
England after it had become Protestant. 


1575. Petition of Peter Morrice to Mr. Sec. Wal- 
syngham. Solicits a Patent for him for the sole right 
of making and employing certain hydraulic engines 
for the raising of water, draining marshes, &c.} 

1578. Grant to John Medley of the sole right to 
an engine newly invented by him for draining mines, 
&e. 

Suit of Gherard Honricke, native of West Fries- 
land, for letters patent to secure to him and his 
assigns, for the term of thirty years, the sole right to 
erect certain engines invented by him for the draining 
of mines. 

Same as the preceding ; with corrections and ad- 
ditions in Lord Burghley’s hand. § 

1578. Petition of Sir Tho. Golding to the Queen. 
For a patent for 21 years of, the sole right to an in- 
vention designed by him for draining of marshes, sup- 
plying towns with water, and working of mills. || 


These are precursors of a long series of 
inventions for draining mines. The mining 
industry received a great impetus in Elizabeth’s 
reign. To speak in modern parlance, we 
have here three “applications” for letters 
patent and one grant. Whether these applica- 
tions were granted I am unable to determine. 

In 1580, there is an application for protec- 
tion of two inventions. 

Petition of John Blagrave to Sir Fr. Walsyngham. 


* Calendar of State Papers, p. 513. 
¢ Lbid., p. 696. 
t Lbid., p. 512. 
§ Zbid., p. 598. 
|| Zécd., p. O11. 


For letters patent for 21 years for certain improve- 
ments in the construction of kilns and furnaces and a 
new crushing mill.* 


The grants, privileges, and licences in the 
Privy Seal Book begin in March, 1584. The 
first one which refers distinctly to an inven- 
tion is the following, which for the sake of 
any significance which the form of the grant 
may carry, I copy verbatim :— 

Nov. 1588. A lycence graunted to Bevis Bulin 
and his assignes for twelve years to use the trade of a 
new Instructment devised by him for the cutting and 


making of Iron into smallrods. Subs: by the Queenes 
Sollicitor. Pcured by Mr. Windebank. J. Wood. | - 


In this valuable record there are many 
grants for manufacture, etc., in which no 
mention is made of invention. Mr. Prosser 
has pointed out to me that the word “ manu- 
facture” is here employed in a sense now 
obsolete = process; thus in the Statute of 
Monopolies (21 James I.) “sole working or 
making of any manner of new manufacture, 
which others at the time of the making of 
such letters patent and grants, did not use.” 
But apparently there is no necessary inference 
that the patentee is the inventor in these 
cases ;t the “manner of new manufacture” 
may be an importation from abroad: there- 
fore I have accepted a distinction which 
seems to have been more clearly understood 
at that time than at present; and here will 
be given only those grants which are specific- 
ally for “inventions.” In this Privy Seal 
record there are also many licences or privi- 
leges for books, which fact has led me to 
think that a book was regarded as an inven- 
tion, in the sense in which the word was 
then employed. A book, like a discovery 
of a new method of shooting the Queen’s 
enemies, or of draining the vast marshes which 
existed at that time, was an offspring of the 
mind, of thought, something new, an invention 
perfected at private cost for the common weal, 
and hence to be protected by the State. 

The next invention is in 1588. 

John Trew to the Queen. Prays to God for her 
preservation and salvation, and though an old man, 
desires to be employed in the wars. He has an in- 
vention which would do as much service as 5,000 


men in time of extremity ; and also an engine to be 
driven before men to defend them from the shot of 


* Calendar of State Papers, p. 701. 
ft See Webster, ReZoris, p. 6. 
B2 
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the enemy. Desires to be appointed to some office 
or pension.* 

There is something so quaint about this 
application, that comment would spoil it. 

In 1589 there is a patent for an invention 
which had recommended itself to the Ad- 
miralty authorities. In this case, too, the 
terms of the grant are so significant that I 
give it in full :— 


27 January, 1589.~ A Graunte of John Collins to 
make Mildrenexes and Pouldaevyes for the space of 
xxxi yeares for consideracon he first exercised that 
arte within hir ma‘** Dominions, and tyetth him selfe 
to serve hir ma®* maker at a reasonable price. Re- 
commended by the L. Admirall, the L. Trer., Sir 
Walter Mildmay, and the rest of the officers of Navie. 
Pcured by Mr. Herbert.f 


The next notice concerns “engines of 
war.” There are four documents, and we 
cannot do better than reproduce them in 
their abridged form from the Calendar :— 


1589.—(1) Description of three newly-invented 
instruments of warlike affairs :—first, to protect the 
caliver shot ; second, to convey soldiers over ditches 
at a siege ; third, to disable the enemy either of horse 
or foot. 

(2) Note of the effects of the engines of war, 
newly invented by Wm. Engelbert, of which 200 
have been delivered into the Tower. Effects of an 
engine for a battery, and of a bullet for Her Majesty’s 
ships, which, on firing, will discharge at one instant 
seven score caliver shot, and will kill any man, 
though he have on armour of proof. 

(3) Note by William Engelbert of the charge for 
making 100 of the engines lately devised for throwing 
shot to a great distance with superior effect. Pro- 
bable effect of the same if they had been employed by 
Leicester or by the Prince of Parma in the Low 
Countries. 

(4) Demand by William Engelbert for the making 
of 200 engines of war at 3/. a piece, and for 15 bullets 
to each engine at 2s. each. Desires leave to dispose 
of his invention to some foreign Prince, if not accepted 
by Her Majesty. 

_ What we miss mostly in these early inven- 
tions are descriptions such as those which we 
find in our modern specifications of inventions ; 
descriptions of the mode of making the thing 
patented. In these earlier applications and 
grants we get descriptions of the effect pro- 
duced, but not how produced. A note in 
Webster’s Reforts (p. 8) explains this :— 


_ The most important change made since the earliest 
times and the Statute of Monopolies [1624] is the 


* Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, p. 568. 
+ ells Privy Seal Book. 
t Cal, State Papers, Dom., p, 638. 


insertion of the clause into the letters patent, requiring 
the party to particularly describe and ascertain the 
nature of his invention, and in what manner the same 
was to be performed. The earliest patent into which 
this clause appears to have been introduced was one 
granted 1st April, 11th Anne: its introduction was 
not on the authority of Parliament, but on that of the 
law officer of the crown. A fundamental principle of 
these grants is the instruction of the public; and Sir 
E. Coke was of opinion that the term of 14 years was 
too long, since those who served privileged persons, 
as apprentices, to learn the inventions, must continue 
apprentices or servants to the end of the term. In an 
Act of 1651, granting exclusive privileges to one Buck 
for 14 years, it is enacted that Buck and his assigns 
shall take apprentices after the first 7 years of the 
term, and teach them the knowledge and mystery of 
the new invention. The object of that provision, the 
instruction of the public, is now answered by the 
enrolment of a specification. 


We see in this the development of the 
idea of rewarding the inventor asa public 
benefactor. After allowing a reasonable 
monopoly to the patentee, the benefit is 
secured to the public. The next entry, 
which is from another source, follows upon 
the subject of the preceding. 

October 1591. A prevyledg graunted vnto Reynold 
Hoxton for the making of flaskes both for tench boxes, 
powder boxes, and bullet boxes for the muskett 
calyver and other small shott for the space of xv 
yeares suche as have not bene heretofore vsed, by the 
helpe whereof any (be he never so vnskilfull) may 
charge any such peece w™ a iust proporéon of powder 
and bullett at one instant without removing his hand 
or danger of firing of himsef or any of his fellowes.* 


Probably some inventions would be found 
in the record which is thus described t :— 


Memorandum book [by Lord Burghley] commenc- 
ing 22nd May, and ending 24th October, 1595, con- 
taining .. . licenses of the monopoly to be granted. 

I have not been able to make a search of 
thisdocument. Inthe Marquis of Salisbury’s 
collection of MSS. there are notes of other 
papers, doubtless also by his great ancestor, 
concerning patents. Under date 1575 
(November 27) is a note of the “ Enormities 
of Mr. Davey’s Patent for making, etc., of 
leather.”"{ In 1595, “‘of Patent for Starch ; 
Ellis, and Sir John Pakington.”§ In 1597, 
November 10, “ Names of the Committees 
on Monopolies.” || These entries may possi- 

* Pells Privy Seal Book, 

+ Cal. State Papers, Dom., 1595—I1597, p. 120, 

{ Royal Historical MSS. Commission Report, v., p. 


278. 
§ 12., 277. || 22. 293. 
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bly concern grants of monopoly of manufac- 
ture as distinct from protection of invention. 
These monopolies became, as is well known, 
one of the most shameful abuses ever known 
in this country. Nothing could be more 
contrary in theory and spirit to the principle 
of granting a monopoly in a manufacture as a 
reward for invention. Among some notes by 
Attorney-General Coke on the Queen’s Prero- 
gative in 1600, is this: “She may grant 
patents to the commonwealth, that the in- 
ventor may reap some reward for his service.” 
The only other note at all approaching the 
power to grant monopolies is this : ‘‘ She may 
grant privileges for new trading voyages.”* 
In which we have protection of discovery and 
enterprise in foreign lands, in principle similar 
to patent for invention. It will be remem- 
bered that Bacon used the word “invention” 
as synonymous with “ discovery.” 

The next notice is dated June 3oth, 


1599 -— 


Privilege for ten years, to Capt. Thos. Hayes, of 
the making of three military inventions, viz., a port- 
sack, a target with a gamash, and a staff or pilum, 
first devised by him for the use of captains and 
soldiers in the wars.t 


Monopolies of manufacture and of trade, 
for which there was no other apparent reason 
and sanction than the will of the sovereign, 
or some individual favoured with the sove- 
reign’s regard,—the principle of which was to 
make everybody pay for a chosen somebody,— 
were soon realized by the country at large to 
be an intolerable evil. We have seen that 
in 1597 there were “committees” sitting 
on the subject. Three years later, in an 
address to the House of Lords requesting 
them to induce the queen to consider 
grievances, one of the things desired is, “ to 
leave to common laws, disarmed of protec- 
tion, all monopolies and grants prejudicial 
to the subject and contrary to the Great 
Charter.” + Her Majesty, with wisdom which 
has ever since received the applause of 
historians, suspended all monopolies by a 
Proclamation, bearing date the 28th Novem- 
ber, 1601. I am at present unable to deter- 
mine whether the lawful and right monopolies 
of inventions were included in this measure. 


* Cal, State Papers, Dom., 1598—1601, p. 521. 
t Lbid., p. 224. 
t Calendar of State Papers, 1598—1601, p. 522. 


In the subsequent statute abolishing monopo- 
lies in 1624, monopolies of new manufactures 
and inventions are saved; and we may rea- 
sonably conclude that they were honourably 
excepted by this proclamation. But in dealing 
with inventions at this period, it is impossible 
to disregard the general subject of monopo- 
lies. Some of the rights which patentees now 
enjoy seem to have arisen from monopolies. 
For instance, with regard to the present 
privilege of assigning patents, we find in 1601 

Complaints of 38 persons named, residing in Lon- 
don, who have been wronged and impoverished 
through the vigorous dealing of the patentee’s 
assignees for starch, giving particulars of each case.* 

With regard to the general subject of 
patent right there is a highly interesting 
paper in this same Calendar, under date 
1602, which is here printed :— 

Arguments to prove ‘‘that Her Majesty’s letters 
patent dated the 7th day of September 1559 for the 
sole making of saltpetre and gunpowder throughout 
Her Majesty’s dominions as the same are made, are 
maintainable not only in policy for the preservation of 
the State, but also in equity, and by the common 
laws of the land,” viz., 1, that the use of saltpetre and 
gunpowder is necessary ; 2, that they should be made 
in the country ; 3, that their sole making belongs to 
the Crown, and should not be exercised without the 
Queen’s grant; with objections thereto, and their 
answers ; 4, statement of the benefit of granting the 
sole making of saltpetre and gunpowder. Conclu- 
sion, that the patent therefore is not a monopoly, but 
useful in policy, equity, and common law ; therefore 
that the Proclamation of 28 November 1601 does not 
impeach it, but only prohibits its abuse, and that all 
who call it in question should be punished. With 
note that the patent was drawn by Att. Gen. Coke ; 
this discourse approved by Sol. Gen. Fleming, Fras. 
Bacon, and by Councillors And. Blundon, John 
Dodderidge, John Walter, and John Hele.t 

This is probably a nibble at the proclama- 
tion suspending monopolies. What is espe- 
cially noticeable is the appeal to common 
law to sustain sovereign right. And yet the 
letters patent in question conferred a mono- 
poly of manufacture which was not an inven- 
tion. But there is plainly traceable in these 
arguments the idea which makes monopoly 
of an invention just. The underlying prin- 
ciple is the same. There is in both an 
identification of the prerogative of the sove- 
reign with the common weal. This monopoly 
was probably the foundation or precedent of 
the numerous grants of the kind, which were 


* Calendar of State Papers, 1601-3, p. 115. 
+ Zid., p. 276. 
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a blot upon Elizabeth’s government ; and it 
is worthy of consideration. Taken by itself, 
and in reference to the conditions of the 
times, it would be hard to show where or 
how it was wrong. Had it not been for the 
abuses which followed, probably it would 
have escaped criticism altogether; and here 
we have a document signed by the great 
lawyers of that age, affirming that the mono- 
poly was just and legal. 

On the accession of James I. in 1603, 
there was another proclamation against mono- 
polies. In January of the next year we find 
in the Privy Seal Record the next grant of 
monopoly for an invention was made. And 
the evil and the good,—that is to say, the 
protection of inventions, and the abuses of 
monopolies,—which were founded in the 
same prerogative, ran alongside all through 
James’s reign. Necessities of space compel 
us to reserve this richer portion of the 
subject for a future occasion. 

(Zo be continued ). 


Ss ¢ 


Iotes on Holwood and its 
Antiquarian Associations. 


By GEORGE CLINCH 
(Of the Library, British Museum). 


Fae HE beautiful spring of pure water 
he S on Keston Heath, which gives 
birth to the river Ravensbourne, 
rises within a stone’s cast of Hol- 
wood Park, and almost under the shadow of 
the ancient British camp. “Czesar’s Well” is 
the name of the spring, and there is a curious 
legend, still extant in these parts, which relates 
to its early history, in which, if we will, we 
may learn the true significance of the name 
Ravensbourne. The well is supposed to 
have been used by the Romans when 
stationed at the camp hard by. The flight 
of a raven, says the legend, was watched by 
the thirsty soldiers; the bird entered some 
bushes and was seen to drink at a small 
spring hitherto unnoticed. The soldiers 
followed and dug out the well. Thus by 
some it is imagined that in the name of the 
river we have an indication of the incident 
which attended the discovery of its chief 
source at Keston. But a little difficulty 
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arises from the fact that the word raven is of 
Teutonic and not Latin origin; and, although 
it would be a pity to spoil so pretty a story, it 
is highly probable that the origin of the first 
part of the name is to be found in the word 
hraefn=raven, the old Danish standard, 
especially as it is known that Danish invaders 
settled in West Kent. Assuming this to be 
the origin, we may suppose that the legend 
is modern, and has been invented to account 
for the occurrence of so singular a name. 

A century ago these waters were supposed 
to be possessed of considerable medicinal 
virtues, and a dressing-room for the use of 
bathers was erected. No trace of it has 
survived, and lately the waters themselves 
have become less plentiful, so that instead of 
the spring overflowing the brickwork, as was 
its wont formerly, it is now considerably 
below its accustomed level, and it has a 
stagnant and uninviting appearance. Whether 
this has been caused by a sparse rainfall or 
by injudicious drainage does not appear, but 
it is much to be hoped that the springs of 
Ceesar’s Well will soon regain their ancient 
vigour. 

The old camp close by is one in which 
Mr. Oldbuck would have revelled. Its 
remains are too pronounced to allow an 
infidel to question that it was of military 
importance, yet they are sufficiently imper- 
fect to afford ample grounds for speculation 
and dispute, and to render the spot an inter- 
esting bone of archeological contention. In 
some parts it is well preserved; in others, 
totally abolished. On the west and north 
sides the ditches and mounds stand out in 
commanding boldness ; on the opposite side, 
alas! the levelling spade of the gardener has 
converted the ramparts into a lawn. The 
shape is ovoid, like so many camps of pre- 
Roman origin, and the area enclosed within its 
lines of circumvallation has been computed 
at about twenty-nine acres. Towards the 
north-west and north there are three distinct 
valla, and between the middle and inmost 
valla is a ditch nearly twenty feet in depth, 
but in other parts there appear to have been 
but two mounds, and they much lower. In 
the original plan a palisade or chevaux-de- 
frise doubtless surmounted the mounds, 
making anything like hostile invasion no 
easy undertaking. Probability is lent to this 
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view by the fact that when Mr. Pitt destroyed 
the entrenchments the workmen met with 
remains, embedded in the ground, of ancient 
and blackened trees, indicative of palisades. 
Holwood Camp, unlike Oldbury at Ightham 
and other British camps, has no spring of 
water within its circumference; hence the 
value of Czesar’s Well almost close to its 
north-western limits. A way out of the camp 
seems to have led down to the spring, and 
on the open ground of Keston Common 
there are some ancient works which have 
been constructed apparently for its protection. 
It is quite probable that the path to the 
spring was part of the original plan, as a 
supply of water must have been of the first 
importance to the occupants of the camp. 
It has with reason been pointed out that 
such works as these could not have been 
constructed by the Romans so hastily as 
would have been necessary for their purpose, 
although there is every reason to believe that 
the camp was much altered and considerably 
improved when the Roman eagle found an 
eyrie at Holwood. ‘Some have imagined,” 
says Mr. Hasted, ‘this was the camp which 
Julius Czesar made when the Britons gave 
him the last battle, with their united forces, 
just before he passed the Thames in pursuit 
of Cassivelaun ;” but, he adds, “its nearness 
to the ‘Thames, its size, strength, and other 
circumstances are inducements to think that 
it was the place where Aulus Plautius, the 
preetor, after his fourth action with the 
Britons, encamped with his forces whilst he 
waited the arrival of the Emperor Claudius ;” 
an opinion in which several other authorities 
agree with the learned Kentish topographer. 

Many sources have been suggested for the 
name Holwood, anciently Hollwood. Holly, 
holy, old, are amongst their number, but the 
most probable to my mind is one which 
seems hitherto to have been quite overlooked. 
Holt-wudu, the Anglo-Saxon for a wood, 
bears so much similarity to Holwood as to 
leave little, if any, doubt upon the subject. 

Coming down to the seventeenth century, 
we find that in the year 1642, Sir Stephen 
Lennard (whose descendants are now, and 
have been for many years, seated at West 
Wickham Court) was possessed of Holwood. 
It then passed to Captain Pearch, 





who settled it, in 1709, on the marriage of his 
niece, Elizabeth Whiffin, with Nathaniel Gatton, esq. 
of Beckenham, in special tail. He left an only son 
and heir of the same name, whose only surviving 
daughter and heir, Mary Dippen, left Anne Dippen, 
her only surviving daughter and heir likewise ; who 
in 1765 alienated this seat to Peter Burrell, esq. of 
Beckenham, and he, in 1766, conveyed it to Wm. 
Ross, gent. of London, who in 1767 passed it away 
again to Robert Burrow, esq., who made great im- 
provements to it, and resided here till his death.* 


His eldest son Christopher left Robert 
Burrow the possessor of this seat, who 
sold Holwood to a Mr. Randall, a ship- 
builder, from whom the estate was pur- 
chased in 1785, by the Right Hon. 
William Pitt. By an agreement with the 
vestry of Keston to pay £10 annually to the 
poor of the parish, Mr. Pitt acquired the right 











Hotwoop House. 


to enclose a large piece of Keston Heath, 
which he joined to the park. By judiciously 
cutting down trees and planting, the estate 
was still further improved and beautified. 
With what ardour Mr. Pitt applied himself 
to planting will be seen in a letter addressed 
from Downing Street to his mother, dated 
November 13th, 1786, in which he says, “ To- 
morrow I hope to get to Holwood, where 
I am impatient to look at my works. I must 
carry there, however, only my passion for 
planting, and leave that of cutting entirely 
to Burton.” 

It is said that when night drew on the 
work of planting was not interrupted, but 
artificial light was brought, and the work was 
frequently completed by lantern light. 


* Hasted. 
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The quiet seclusion of Holwood was the 
prime minister’s favourite asylum from the 
excitement and turmoil of Westminster. 
Here, when weary of faction and debate, 
Mr. Pitt retired for relaxation and rest. 
There is still remaining near Holwood 
House a fine oak, known as “ Pitt’s oak,” 
under which it was the premier’s habit to sit 
and read. The tree stands upon a conical 
mound—part of the old encampments, in 
fact, which he so unfortunately caused to be 
levelled. 

At that time Holwood House was of small 
size. It has been described as a very small 
old plaistered brick building. From a plate 
in the Zuropean Magazine, the accom- 
panying representation of it has been 
sketched. Mr. Pitt added a dining-room, 
which is shown on the left-hand side of the 
sketch, The exact spot upon which it 
stood is not known, every vestige of it having 
disappeared; but there is reason to think 
that its site was a little to the south-west of 
the present mansion. 

In one of the most beautiful spots in 
Holwood Park, overlooking the rectory and 
quaint old church of Kestan, and command- 
ing many miles of varied and fertile land- 
scape in a southern direction, is an ancient 
gnarled oak, under which is a substantial 
stone seat, with the following inscription :— 
“From Mr. Wilberforce’s Diary, 1788. ‘At 
length, I well remember after a conversation 


with Mr. Pitt in the open air at the root of . 


an old tree at Holwood, just above the steep 
descent into the vale of Keston, I resolved 
to give notice on a fit occasion in the House 
of Commons of my intention to bring 
forward the abolition of the Slave Trade.’ 
Erected by Earl Stanhope, 1862. By per- 
mission of Lord Cranworth.” This, in a 
few words, refers to one of the most im- 
portant events which Holwood has ever 
witnessed, and, regarded in a broader sense 
as an historic event, its effects have been 
by no means insignificant. That the tri- 
umphant victory which at length crowned 
the noble efforts of Wilberforce and his 
philanthropic coadjutors was in a great 
measure due to the friendly assistance of Mr. 
Pitt, there can be no doubt. Surely then 
we do right to honour such men. No 
one can charge with mere hero worship 


those who delight to keep this spot sacred 
to the memory of men of whom England has 
every reason to be proud. A well-known 
orator has spoken of the event in befitting 
terms. 

If Runnymead is not forgotten, if Iona is a sacred 
name, if the blood flows the fleeter in the veins as we 
tread that field among the Belgian dykes which men 
call Waterloo ; if Marathon is a holy shrine, beaten 
by the pilgrim feet of the world, why should not the old 
oak at Holwood be remembered, where a brave heart 
resolved to do battle with a foul wrong, and to cancel 
the shame of ages by loosing the shackles of the 
slave? (Dr. Punshon.) 

The state of Mr. Pitt’s private finances 
became such as to render the sale of Hol- 
wood a necessary step, and the estate was 
accordingly bought in 1802 by Sir George 
Pocock for the sum of fifteen thousand 
pounds. Mr. John Ward becoming the 
possessor of the property in 1823, the old 
house was demolished, and the modern 
elegant Grecian mansion was built in the 
year 1825, from the designs of Decimus 
Burton. ‘ Although the rooms are not large, 
yet it may be truly said that the architect has 
constructed at Holwood one of the most 
ornamental, convenient, and _ substantial 
mansions in this country.” 

Mr. Brassey purchased the estate upon 
Mr. Ward’s death, and sold it in 1855 to 
the Right Hon. Lord Cranworth, Lord High 
Chancellor of England, a man of great 
personal popularity, and of whom it has 
been said that he was “fair and equal to all.” 
He twice held the Great Seal of England, 
and had a seat on the Judiciai Bench for 
twenty years. He died in 1868, and his 
remains rest beside those of Lady Cran- 
worth, beneath the quiet elms in the little 
churchyard of Keston. Robert Alexander, 
Esq., C.B., was Holwood’s next owner, and 
soon after the estate became the property of 
its present noble owner, the Right Hon. 
Earl Derby. 
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~ GncoliectedD Cenures and 
IQanorial Customs. 


By W. CAREw HAZLITT. 


HIINCE the publication of my edition 
of the work commonly known as 
Blount’s Focular Tenures, eleven 
vears ago, I have been in the habit 
of noting down all particulars relevant to the 
subject which have fallen in my way, and I 
herewith forward a selection-of the most inter- 
esting and important. What I have with- 
held are such items as would not in my humble 
estimation deserve a place in these columns, 
although they might enhance the value of a re- 
impression of the whole book, if such should 
ever be demanded. 





ABINGDON, ABBEY OF. 
See Sussex Archeol. Coll., vii. 213-16. 


ACTON, CO. OF MIDDLESEX. 

Peter, son of William, son of Alulph, granted 
to Eustace de Fauconberg, consecrated Bishop 
of London in 1222, forty acres of arable land, 
held on a yearly payment of a pound of 
cummin seed, which was subsequently re- 
mitted. It was hence, no doubt, that the 
see of London acquired its existing manorial 
rights. ‘There were two manors at Acton, 
and the present grant appears to have been 
distinct from that mentioned in the text of 
Blount.* 


ASHDOWN FOoREST, CO. OF SUSSEX. 

The commoners of this forest, which was 
formerly of vast extent, and which has been 
now reduced to about six thousand acres, 
enjoyed by virtue of a decree made in 1693 
the rights of pasturage and herbage, of cutting 
brake and heather, and of carrying litter. A 
good deal of litigation has proceeded between 
the commoners and the lord of the manor, 
and the happy result is that the latter has 
been defeated in his attempt to determine 
the privilege, and has been restrained from 
digging gravel. The decision of the Court 
of Appeal virtually protects the forest from 
further spoliation and encroachment. 

Among the privileges of the commoners 
appears to have been immunity from arrest 


* Lysons’ Environs of London, ist Ed., ii. 3. 


and from service on juries. A copious 
account of the forest, its history, customs, 
and associations, was printed in the fourteenth 
volume of the Sussex Archzological Collec- 
tions. 


ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE. 

In 5 Henry VI. (1426-7) Sir John Asheton 
became possessed of this manor, at a rent of 
one pennya year. His descendant, Sir Ralph 
Ashton, or de Asheton, was called the Black 
Knight of Ashton. He was Vice-Constable 
of England in the reign of Richard III. 
Penny rents occur elsewhere. 


BANBURY, CO. OF OXFORD. 

Hearne, in his diary, March roth, 1711, 
observes that this town is obliged to present 
the judges, when they come the Oxford cir- 
cuit, with a noble cake, made simnel-wise, 
with the arms of the corporation upon it; 
and he tells us that the usage was followed 
at the Lent circuit 1710-11. 


BARNES, CO. OF SURREY. 

From a survey made in 1245 it appears that 
this manor was taxed in the time of King 
Henry and William the Dean at four hides, 
as it then was, and that the tenants were 
taxed with the tenants of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury in Wimbledon. In time of war 
they paid the sheriff 5s. 4d., and rendered to 
the bailiffs of the hundred two horse loads of 
oats and one of barley. In 1245 the manor 
yielded the canons three full rents. Of the 
four hides, two were assized, and two in 
demesne. The latter consisted of 344 acres 
of arable, meadow 43 in breadth, and 10 acres 
of thorn coppice. ‘There was pasture for 60 
sheep and 16 cows. ‘The mill was worth 
15s. a year. The demesne lands were free 
from service. 

So far back as 1499 limitations were made 
to the right of copyholders to turn out cattle 
to graze on the common, which was at that 
time of much greater extent than at present. 
Lysons, in 1792, describes it hypothetically 
as about 150 acres ; there are now only about 
110, exclusively, of course, of Lower Putney 
Heath, which has about 4o. 


In 1876 a new scheme for the management of the 
common was sanctioned by Act of Parliament, and 
conservators were appointed, who proceeded to make 
bye-laws in pursuance of the scheme for the preserva- 
tion of the common, It soon occurred to them that, 
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if each commoner was at liberty to use the common 
without limit, not only would the limits duly appointed 
be transgressed, but the object of the scheme and of 
their own appointment, viz., the maintenance of the 
common as a plece of public benefit and recreation, 
would be entirely defeated. The defendant, however, 
in the test case Morley v. Clifford, tried in 1882 before 
Mr. Justice Fry, maintained that by forty years’ user 
he had acquired a prescriptive right to turn out geese 
and cattle without stint; and the conservators, whose 
clerk was declared by the scheme to have a sufficient 
possession of the common to enable them to maintain 
in his name an action of trespass with regard thereto, 
brought their action to obtain a declaration limiting 
the rights asserted by the defendant. The claim for 
geese was summarily disposed of, since a goose is not 
ordinarily a commonable animal, and the defendant 
could not prove that there was any custom entitling 
him to turn out geese on the common, nor that, when 
he had turned them out, he had been allowed to do 
so without interruption. As to the cattle, though there 
was a more serious question, the result was equally 
satisfactory, for the Prescription Act only protects 
claims which can be lawfully made at common law, 
and at common law a right of common appurtenant 
must either be for a certain number of beasts, or, if 
the number is not otherwise fixed, it must not exceed 
the number of cattle levant and couchant, z.e., which 
can be supported in winter, when no grass is growing 
on the common land, upon the tenement to which the 
right is said to be annexed. Then it was contended 
that, even if the defendant had turned out in excess 
of his right, yet he had some right, and that the con- 
servators had no right to take action in such a case, 
which must be left to the remaining copyholders, who 
would be interfered with in their rights by excess on 
the part of one of their number. This contention, 
however, was also held to fail, since it was just as 
much an act of trespass on the part of one who had 
a limited right to exceed it, as it was a trespass on 
the part of one who had no right to act as if he 
possessed one. In former times common rights were 
valuable for the farming operations of the commoners ; 
they are now chiefly valuable for the protection of 
open spaces against the lord, in the interests of the 
outside public ; when it is sought to exercise them so 
as to really lead to depriving the public of their use 
of the common, the common right ceases to be bene- 
ficial, and those who represent the public should use 
all means for restricting it within its legitimate limits.* 


An old view of Barnes Common shows 
nothing on Mill Hill but the mill itself, and, 
standing near it, what was probably the 
miller’s cottage. Mill Hili is now a con- 
siderable group of buildings. This growth 
round an obscure or accidental centre is 
illustrated by Garrett near Wandsworth, once 

* Law Times, June 3rd, 1882. The Act of 1876 
did not disturb the lord’s rights as regards digging 
gravel, though they are practically dormant or even 
extinct, and the conservators, having no fee in the 
soil, cannot sell or alienate. The lord’s assent would 
be requisite in the case of an exchange. 


a single house so-called; and such names 

as Schaffhausen, in Switzerland, and Miihl- 

hausen, in Elsas, are certainly suggestive of 

a similar process of stealthy development. 
Bass Rock, East LOTHIAN. 

The proprietor of this little island, which 
lies about a mile and a half from the mainland 
and three miles from the fishing village of 
North Berwick, pays twelve solan geese to 
the minister and two to the schoolmaster of 
the place annually. 

BELFAST. 

It is customary for the mayor, if a son is 
born to him during his year of office, to re- 
ceive from the corporation a silver cradle. In 
1882 one in the form of a canoe, resting on 
a base or plinth of the same metal, was 
provided as a gift to the mayor under these 
circumstances, at a cost of about £300. 
This usage prevails in other corporate towns. 

BETCHWORTH, WEST, CO. OF SURREY. 

John de Berewyke held of the abbess of 
Godstow nine acres of arable land, one acre 
of meadow, and a water mill at West Betch- 
worth, valued at 36s. a year, by the payment 
of arose at Midsummer in lieu of all services.* 


BEYNHURST, CO. OF BERKS. 

This hundred, 39 Eliz., was relieved from 
the statute of Hue and Cry, except in cases of 
voluntary default, in consideration of the 
losses accruing to the inhabitants from the 
robberies in Maidenhead (or Maidenheath) 
Thicket ; and it appears also that the vicar of 
Hurley, who officiated at Maidenhead, was 
allowed an increase of pay on account of the 
danger of passing the thicket on his way to 
and fro. 

BopMIN, co. OF CORNWALL, 

On the 5th January, 1609-10, letters patent 
passed under the Great Seal granting (cater 
alia) the rectories and sheep tithe of the four 
parishes of Bodmin, St. Minver, Padstow, 
and St. Cubert, and also the -advowsons, 
donations, free disposition, and right of 
patronage of the parish churches of the same, 
to Thomas Ailiworth (or Aylworth), Esq., 
and Robert Duke, gentleman, their heirs and 
assigns, for ever, to be held of the king, his 
heirs and successors, as of the manor of 


* Brayley and Britton, v. 79. 
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East Greenwich, by faithful service, in free 
and common socage, and not in capite, nor 
by knight service, rendering for the same the 
rent of £56 12s. 10d. per annum.* 

The privileges of common of pasturage 
and of housebote and firebote were granted, 
it appears, at a very early date, by the priors 
of Bodmin to the poor of that town in their 
woods at Dunmeer, which are immediately 
adjacent, and in the time of Henry VIIL., 
the exercise of these rights led to very 
serious dissensions between the commoners 
and the prior. 


BROUGHAM, CO. OF WESTMORELAND. 


Every year, on the 2nd of April, the rector 
and churchwardens distribute the Countess 
of Pembroke’s Charity upon a stone tablet, 
near the Pillar, about two miles from Penrith. 
This charity and the Pillar date from 1656, 
having been established as a memorial of 
Lady Pembroke’s last parting on the site of 
the Pillar with her mother, the Countess of 
Cumberland, in 1616. The charity consists 
of an annual sum of £4, divided among the 
poor of Brougham. 


BROUGHTON, NEAR EDINBURGH. 


“ Till the abolition,” says Chambers,t ‘“‘ of 
heritable jurisdictions in 1747, the bailie of 
the Baron of Broughton could arraign a 


criminal before a jury of his own people, 
and do the highest judgment upon him.” 


BuRNHAM, East, co. OF BUCKs. 

The commoners here appear to have the 
right of common of pasture and turbary, 
but not of estovers, over East Burnham Com- 
mon, where are the celebrated Burnham 
Beeches. The land, which extends over 
nearly 400 acres, has now been acquired 
by the Corporation of London as an open 
space at a cost of £12,000. ? 


CaBILIA, CO. OF CORNWALL. 

In 1337, John, son and heir of Henry de 
Kellygrue, held two acres of land here by 
the service of petty serjeanty, z.¢., by meet- 
ing the Duke of Cornwall, on his coming 
into Cornwall, at Polston Bridge, and there 


* Maclean’s Deanery of Trigg Minor, 1873, pp. 
143-4. 

+ Current Notes, October, 1856. 

t Domestic Annals of Scotland, iii. 423-4. 


receiving a certain grey cape, which he was 
to carry through all Cornwall after the Duke, 
at the Duke’s charge, for forty days. On 
the 13th September, 1354, this (or another) 
John de Kelilgrue received 2s. 2d. for the 
purchase of a grey cape for this purpose. 
In 1468, this land was held under the same 
conditions by John Michaelstow, a kinsman 
of the above.* 


CHELSEA, CO. OF MIDDLESEX. 

This manor, at the time of the Doomsday 
Survey, contained two hides or five carucates. 
One hide was in demesne. There were 
two villeins holding two virgates each, four 
borderers holding four acres and three 
slaves, two carucates of meadow land, 
pasture for the cattle of the village, woods 
for 60 hogs, and 52d. rents. The whole 
was valued at £9. A servant of King 
Edward held the manor, and could alienate 
it. In Stephen’s time, it belonged to a 
natural son of the former lord, who alienated 
it to Dameta his mother and her heirs, with 
the village and appurtenances, on condition 
of paying £4 a year to the Church at 
Westminster. * 

Sir Hans Sloane, who became lord of 
the manor in 1712, granted the freehold 
of four acres occupied as a physic garden 
on the river side to the Apothecaries’ Com- 
pany for ever, on condition that they should 
pay a quit-rent of 45, use the garden for 
that specific purpose, and present yearly to 
the Royal Society fifty specimens grown zz 
situ till the collection amounted to 2,000. 

At least as late as 1726, acommon of thirty- 
seven acres or upward lay to the north of 
the King’s Road; but, like so many other 
open spaces, it was no doubt absorbed 
either piecemeal, or in bulk, while the public 
interest in such matters was still dormant. 


THE CHILTERNS. 
The range of hills so called was originally 
a great forest, abounding in banditti; and 
the Steward of the Chiltern Hundreds, who 
is now a mere parliamentary figment, was at 
first appointed to preside over the district, 
and protect life and property. 


* Maclean’s History of Trigg Minor, part 9, and 
the authorities quoted. 
¢ Faulkner’s Chelsea, 1810, p. 228, 
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Curist’s CROFT, cO. OF LANCASTER. 

Roger de Poictou, in consideration of his 
services at the Conquest and those of his 
family, received from the king all the lands 
between the Ribble and the Mersey (inter 
Ripam et Mersham), to which was given the 
name of Christ’s Croft. This tract com- 
prises a great part of the modern county of 
Lancaster. 


CLEVELAND, CO. OF YORKSHIRE. 

Adam de Brus, of Skelton Castle, in 
Cleveland, on the marriage of his only 
daughter, Isabel, to Henry de Pesci, Lord 
of Petworth, gave the latter a manor in 
Cleveland, on condition that the said Henry 
and his heirs should repair to Skelton Castle 
every Christmas Day, and lead the lady of 
that castle from her chamber to the chapel 
mass, and thence to her chamber again, 
and after dining with her to depart.* 


CovENT GARDEN MARKET, LONDON. 

In May, 1552, after the attainder and 
death of Edward, Duke of Warwick, the 
ground of which Covent Garden forms part 
was granted by the Crown in socage to John 
Russell, first Earl of Bedford, together with 
seven acres called the Long Acres, all 
being parcel of the old Seymour estate, and 
estimated to be of the yearly value of 
46 6s. 8d. The original Bedford House, a 
wooden structure with a large garden in the 
rear, was erected in 1554. But it was not 
till the time of Charles I. that any portion 
of the property was let out on building 
leases. Henrietta Street led the way. Covent 
Garden Market dates from 1678.+ 

It is saidt that one of the conditions on 
which the Duke of Bedford holds the charter 
of the market is that a peck of green peas 
shall be sold there for sixpence on the 1st of 
each succeeding June. 


CROWLAND, CO. OF LINCOLN. 

The people here, from very earliest times, 
have subsisted on their fishing and trade 
in wild ducks. They used to pay the Abbot 
of Crowland a large rent for the liberty of 
fishing, and after the dissolution this fell to 


* Sussex Archzeological Collections, xxvii., 124. 
Current Notes, March, 1855. 
Daily News, May 28th, 1871, 





the Crown. It is said in England's Gazetteer, 
1751, that the custom was then still paid. 
DARTMOOR, Co. OF DEVON. 

“ On the skirts of Dartmoor,” says Lysons,* 
“are large commons, the owners of which, 
being freeholders, have, by payment of a small 
sum, the right of pasture on the moor itself. 
These are known as Venville tenants, as hav- 
ing right of Venville.” 

DINTON OR DyNTON, CO. OF BUCKS. 

This estate, where Cromwell resided a 
good deal while Charles I. held his court at 
Oxford, is said to have been held formerly 
by the tenure of the sword used by the 
Protector at Naseby. 


DREGHORN, CO. OF EDINBURGH. 
There is a tradition that the Scotts, or 
Scots, of Dreghorn formerly held that exten- 
sive manor by the service of blowing a horn, 
standing on a stone, the site of which is still 
pointed out. 


EASTBOURNE, CO. OF SUSSEX. 


See Sussex Archaeol. Collections, xi.27-8,and 
Xxxili. 248. 

EDINBURGH. 

Chambers (Domestic Annals of Scotland, 
2nd Ed., i. 37) says that the town council 
were accustomed to bestow each November 
upon their chief a bullock, called the Provost’s 
Ox, twelve pounds Scots being allowed for 
the purpose of buying the best that was to 
be had. In 1565 they also gave him a tun 
of wine, and twelve ells of velvet to make 
him a gown, in acknowledgment of special 
services rendered to the city. 


FLEET PRISON, LONDON. 


From the Zconomy of the Fleet, 1619, first 
printed for the Camden Society, 1879, a 
great deal of curious and important informa- 
tion may be collected on this subject. It is 
worth noticing here that the wardenship of 
the Fleet was anciently an hereditary office, 
and was held in conjunction with that of 
custodian of the Palace at Westminster. 
The family which acquired the twofold 
appointment at the Norman Conquest still 
held it in 1197. [See anze, vol. xi., pp. 203- 
209. | 


* Magna Britannia, Devonshire, ccxxxii, 
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Roumanian Antiquities. 
——>—_ 


N interesting account of some anti- 
quities in Sulina, a district of 
modern Roumania, is given in the 
Consular Reports, Part II., of the 

present year, and we summarize therefrom 
the following facts :— 

The region occupied by the Dobrogea of 
the present day has been more or less the 
habitation of all the various races that have 
settled in this quarter of Europe at different 
epochs of the world’s history. The oldest 
inhabitants were probably the Thracian 
tribes of the right bank of the Ister (Danube), 
but the country was roamed over by Scythian 
tribes of the left bank, and by other barbarian 
hordes, who frequently crossed the Danube 
when frozen, and assailed their neighbours. 

The towns of Tomis (Kiustenge), Callatia 
(Mangalia), and Istrus (no longer existing), 
were commercial ports founded 700 years 
B.c. by Greeks, who traded with the inha- 
bitants. These Greek colonies maintained 
their existence for many centuries, and 
amalgamated with the more peaceful Thra- 
cians. The Persian invasion in the sixth 


century B.c. extended over the whole of the 
Dobrogea, and temporarily expulsed the 


Thracians. It is believed that Darius re- 
crossed the Danube, after being defeated by 
the Scythians on the left bank, by means of 
a bridge which he built at a spot between 
Tulcea and Isaccea. 

After the retreat of the Persians the coun- 
try was visited on two occasions by the 
armies of Philip and Alexander, and by 
other Greek generals, whose armies greatly 
diminished the power of the Thracians. 

The next change was caused by the in- 
vasion of the Gauls, who, however, did not 
remain long in this part of the continent, 
though they left behind a few predatory 
bands. 

About roo years B.c. the greater part of 
this region, including the three towns above 
mentioned, was placed under Roman sway, 
as part of Lower Meesia, in consequence of 
the conquests of Sylla, Lucullus, and Pompey 
(92-63 B.C.) The poet Ovid, who lived in 
exile at Tomis (9-17 A.D.), describes the 
situation of the three Greek colonies as very 


precarious during the period of his residence 
there. These towns were surrounded by 
strong walls, and were inhabited by Greeks 
and peaceful Thracians. The garrisons were 
composed of Roman soldiers. The land in 
the vicinity of the towns was cultivated by 
agriculturists of the same Thracian tribes as 
inhabited the towns. They were, however, 
subjected to continual annoyance from 
marauding incursions of the neighbouring 
barbarians. 

Under the auspices of the Emperor Trajan 
this province prospered considerably, especi- 
ally the town of Tomis, which became one 
of the most flourishing ports of the Black 
Sea. In the interior the towns of Troemis 
(Iglitza), Noviodum (Isaccea), Arubium 
(Macin), Cius (Hirsova), Sicidava (Ostrov), 
Capidava (Cernavoda), rose to some import- 
ance, and all the Roman remains to be found 
at present in the Dobrogea date from this 
period of prosperity, which continued until 
the invasion of the Goths, who devastated 
the whole region of the Lower Danube. 

It was not until the reign of Diocletian 
that the province was reorganised as Lesser 
Scythia. It formed part of the Diccese of 
Thrace, and of the Prefecture of the East, 
with Tomis as capital. 

The newly-constituted province enjoyed 
comparative peace and happiness until the 
fourth century (A.D.), when the Lower 
Danube was lost as a military frontier of the 
empire, and a very strong wall was erected 
across the Dobrogea by Trajan, after whom 
it was named. It extended from the Black 
Sea, near Kiustenge, to the Danube, near 
Cernavoda, and its remains are still to be 
seen. 

The Goths soon afterwards overran the 
province again, and they were followed by 
the Huns, under Attila (447 A.D.), who 
destroyed Tomis, and probably the two 
other seaports. 

The reign of Justinian brought a reaction 
in favour of this distant Roman district, 
which after another long period of rest was 
oppressed by the marauding bands of the 
different Slav races that have traversed this 
part of the continent. 

In the thirteenth century the Tartars re- 
established themselves, and have held their 
footing until the present day. 
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In the fourteenth century the Dobrogea 
was conquered by the Wallachians, under 
their famous Hospodar Mircea, and from 
that period the Roumanian element began 
to migrate into this region. 

The incorporation of the Dobrogea as 
part of the Ottoman Empire naturally fol- 
lowed upon the conquest of Bulgaria by the 
Sultan’s armies in the fifteenth century, and 
—with the exception of slight changes of 
territorial jurisdiction at the mouths of the 
Danube after every war between Russia and 
Turkey—this district remained under Turkish 
rule up to the late war, when the Russians 
occupied it until it was incorporated as part 
of Roumania by the Treaty of Berlin (1878), 
in exchange for the three districts of 
Bessarabia. 


ANCIENT REMAINS. 


1. Adam-Klissi is a massive stone struc- 
ture erected in a solitary spot twelve miles to 
the south-east of Rassova, on the Danube, 
and twenty-five miles to the south of Megidie. 
It is about thirty-six feet high, and forty- 
eight feet in diameter. The outer casing of 
this monument is circular, and is formed of 
small stones bound together by a cement 
that has withstood the elements for many a 
century. A large gap in the eastern parti- 
tion of this casing reveals an inner wall 
formed of fine blocks, well fitted together 
but not cemented. At the foot of this 
ancient tower a circular depression in the 
ground is distinctly visible, showing traces of 
a former ditch that no doubt protected this 
stronghold. Hidden from view by a thick 
brushwood are several large loose blocks of 
stone, the sculptures on which, though some- 
what defaced, are of great interest. They 
depict trophies of barbarian warriors, chariots, 
military scenes, and also architectural orna- 
ments like palm-leaves, etc. The date of 
the construction of this pile is fixed, by 
Roumanian antiquaries, as far back as the 
fourth century, and it is of Roman origin. 
Over fifty new bas-reliefs and several statues 
have been excavated in recent years. They 
all represent warlike scenes between Roman 
soldiers and long-bearded barbarians. In 
the vicinity of the Adam-Klissi monument 
there are the remains of a large Roman camp, 
with its towers and rampart. The principal 


enceinte of the camp measures about 550 
yards by 330. The arched entrance gate 
is still standing, as well as the collection 
of outer works. The whole forms an impos- 
ing mass of ruins. 

2. Zomis.—For a long time the site of 
ancient Tomis was disputed, but it now seems 
decided that Kiustenge is situated on the 
site of the old commercial town, or, at any 
rate, very near it. A great many ancient 
remains have been found near Kiustenge, 
and every excavation that takes place brings 
to light ancient relics and coins, principally 
belonging to that period of the Roman 
Empire which is comprised between the 
reigns of Augustus and Philip. To judge 
from these coins, Jupiter and Bacchus appear 
to have been the objects of deep veneration 
on the part of the inhabitants of Tomis. In 
several parts of the modern town the remains 
of foundations of ancient monuments and 
edifices are visible, and it is reported that 
during the building of the railway near 
Kiustenge several statues and stones with 
inscriptions were dug up and shipped to 
London. In the days of the Emperor 
Tiberius, Tomis was only a small town, but 
it developed greatly after that period, and 
became one of the most important ports on 
the Euxine. In the fourth century it became 
the capital of Lesser Scythia, in 447 it was 
taken and destroyed by Attila, but was rebuilt 
and fortified in the reign of Justinian. As 
a Byzantine port it existed until the tenth 
century, when the Bulgarians sacked the place. 
It is famous in history as the residence of 
the poet Ovid, who lived and died there 
(A.D. 9-17). His supposed tomb is still 
pointed out on a small island in a lake in the 
vicinity, but there is nothing but legend to 
guarantee the tradition. 

3. Callatia.—Though there have not been 
extensive excavations near the modern town 
of Mangalia, the few inscriptions and coins 
already discovered on the spot render it 
probable that Mangalia now occupies the 
site of ancient Callatia. Some of the coins 
found near the town depict the head of 
Hercules with the name of the town, and 
barbarian war implements on the reverse. 
A sample of this coin is to be seen at the 
British Museum. The remainder of the 
coins represent other Roman emperors. 
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Hercules, the patron of Heraclea, appears, 
from the coins, to have been the divinity 
specially honoured at Callatia. 

4. Istrus.—No modern town exists on the 
site of ancient Istrus, a site which has not 
yet been determined by competent authori- 
ties. It is supposed to have been situated 
on the coast, some twenty or thirty miles 
south of Tomis, and not far from a village 
called Kara-Arman. A certain number of 
coins, with the inscription of the old town, 
have already been discovered. 

5. Zvroesmis.—This was one of the numer- 
ous Roman military stations. The modern 
village of Iglitza, about eight miles from 
Macin, lies near the ruin, situated principally 
on the adjoining rocky heights. Several 
interesting inscriptions have been excavated 
and carried off, principally by French 
co!lectors. 

6. Trajan’s Wall—tThis rampart—which 
completed the line of Roman defences esta- 
blished the whole length of the Danube, 
forming the frontier of Dacia—commenced 
between Cernavoda and Hirsova, on the 
Danube, and terminated at Kiustenge, on 
the Black Sea. Traces of the wall are still 
to be partially seen along the line of railway 
running parallel to it at several points. 


7. The Temple of Achilles.—This temple 
—the few remains of which are to be found 
on Serpent’s Island—was noticed by Strabo, 
who mentions it as having been a magni- 
ficent edifice, dedicated to the hero of the 
Trojan war, and looked upon with veneration 
by the Greeks as the resting-place of the 


soldiers of Ajax, Achilles, etc. Under the 
Russian domination many objects of anti- 
quity were transported to Russia. In 1873 
a private excavator found two marble slabs, 
which, it is surmised, have been portions of 
the cornices of the temple, and also some 
Greek, Roman, Venetian, and Genoese coins. 
One of these slabs has been recently with- 
drawn from the island for conveyance to the 
museum at Bucharest. It is supposed that 
the ruins of the temple have hot been wholly 
disinterred, and the Roumanian Government 
intend prosecuting a thorough search. 

8. In addition to the foregoing important 
historical remains, the ruins of Roman 
camps and stations are to be seen in several 
places. There are also several “ tumuli ” all 


over the Dobrogea, but they have not as 
yet been systematically examined to show 
whether they conceal relics of the past, or 
whether they are merely landmarks. 


REE 


Che Countess of Shrewsbury. 


IGH up in the second story of the 

wall of Hardwicke Old Hall, over 

a roofless hearth, is a pargetted 

ornament: the plaster represents 

two deer in a forest. Want of filial reverence 

in a daughter * has left those walls bare to the 

scourging of wintry winds, but under that 

alto relievo, which in its time has witnessed 

many family gatherings, nature has pitifully 

planted two or three saplings, and their 

greenery bids fair in time to shroud that dis- 

mantled art from the eyes of sad or scrutinis- 
ing observers. 

Ascending the hill on which Hardwicke 
Hall is built, standing to rest, we had seen in 
the valley a plantation of poplars and aspens. 
The white-lined leaves of the tree of trembling 
were stirred to more than usual activity by 
the summer breeze ; and we were reminded 
of the curious fable which suggests a cause 
for the constant shiver of aspen leaves. 

There are few women in English hjstory 
who have become noted, as Bess of Hard- 
wicke has, for qualities and actions which 
do not command approval, and which never- 
theless cannot demand very stringent censure, 
and some matters in her history are well 
deserving a little attention. Passing through 
the hall of the house, we are so anxious 
to meet our hostess that we look with faint 
interest at Westmacott’s statue of Mary 
Stuart, which overlooks the apartment. We 
ascend the broad stone stairs, and in the 
dining-room are shown one of the like- 
nesses of the Countess of Shrewsbury. The 
face is that of an aged woman; at her left 
hand is the representation of her second 
husband, Sir William Cavendish. A little 
lower on the same wall is the depiction of 


* Timbs’ Addeys, Castles, and Ancient Halls, page 
327. He says: ‘*She considered her father’s house not 
a sufficient mansion for a Countess of Shrewsbury to 
receive royalty in.” 
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the coquettish Lady Betty Compton,* and 
the eyes of the mistress of Hardwicke seem 
to look with a scornful fatigue alike on the 
father of her children and on the luxurious 
daughter of “ Rich” Spencer. 

It is the likeness of what Dr. Wendell 
Holmes calls a “sherry blonde,” a woman 
with auburn hair and brown eyes. The eyes 
are small, and mean-souled in their outlook, 
but the disappointment with the whole life, 
which is shown on that canvas, removes 
the character from the petty to the pitiful. 
Greedy, ambitious, self-seeking, the existence 
may have, nay, has been; the jealousy of lost 
influence, the grief over lost affection, lifting 
Elizabeth of Shrewsbury a step or two above 
the level of what is worst in life, urge her deep 
claim on our sympathy. How can we at this 
distance of time see where the first straying 
footmark leads into the turning ending in this 
labyrinth which the painter, unconsciously 
perhaps, makes us believe ends only where 
the inscription is, “Abandon hope, all ye who 
enter here”? 

The daughter of a country gentleman, 

She was (says Dugdale) in person as well poli- 
tick as faire and beautiful; in time she became 
mistress of a very vast fortune, by her successful 
matching with several wealthy husbands, whereof the 
first was Robert Barley, of Barley in Com. Derb., 
Esq., of whose great affections to her she made such 
advantage that for lack of issue by her he settled a 
large inheritance in lands upon herself and her heirs. 

As Elizabeth was only twelve years old 
when she was married to Barley,t and he 
died in 1533, a year after she became his 
wife, it is likely that Dugdale’s charge of 
early self-seeking is unfounded.t The pro- 
babilities seem in favour of well-considered 
parental forethought having secured advan- 
tages of succession to her by means of 
settlements. 

In 1547 we find her entering into a second 
marriage with Sir William Cavendish,§ who 

* Sir John Spencer, Lord Mayor of London in 1595, 
was so greatly averse to his daughter Elizabeth’s mar- 
riage with Lord Compton that to escape from his 
house to be matried she was carried away in a baker’s 
basket. Her letter to her husband containing demands 
for luxurious state is given in Timbs’ Addeys, Castles, 
and Ancient Halls, page 92, etc. 

t+ Or Barlow. 

{ In Burke’s Peerage it is said that she obtained 
the Barley estates by settlement. 

§ He had been gentleman usher to Cardinal 
Wolsey, and was retained in Henry VIII.’s service, 


is described on her tombstone in the church 
of All Hallows, Derby, as “ of Chatsworth, 
Knt. Treasurer of the Chamber to the Kings 
Henry VIII. and Edward VI., and Queen 
Mary, to whom he was also a privy coun- 
cillor.” There were six children of this mar- 
riage—three sons and three daughters. Sir 
William died in 1557, leaving the building 
of the first house at Chatsworth unfinished, 
but in the hands of a skilful successor. In 
1552, or five years before his death, we find 
her writing thus :— 
Lady Cavendish to Francis Whitfield. 


Francys,—I have spoken w* your mayster for the 
dyltes or bordes that you wrote to me of, and he 
ys contente that you take seche as wyll do hyme 
no sarvese aboute hys byldynge at Chattysworthe. 
Let the weivar make bere for me fourthew* for my 
owne drynkyng and your mayster,* and se that I have 
good store of yt for yf I lacke ether good bere, or 
hcarcole or wode I wyll blame nobody so meche as I 
wyll do you. Cause the flore yn my bede chamber 
to be made even ether w' plaster, clay, or lyme,f and 
al the wyndowes were the glasse ys broken to be 
mended, and al the chambers to be made as close and 
warme as you cane, etc. 

From London the xiiii of November. 
Your mystrys, 
ELIZABETHE CAVENDYSSH.t 
To my sarvante Francys Wytfeld. 
Give thys at Chattysworthe. 


Our next letter is undated, but we fix its 
approximate time shortly after the third mar- 
riage with Sir William St. Loe. 


Crompe,—I do undeurstande by your letters that 
Wortli sayth he will departe at our Ladeday next. 
I wyll that you shall have hym bunden yn an obly- 
gacyon to avoyde at the same day for sure I wyll 
troste no more to hys promes, And were he doth 
tell you that he ys any peny behind for work done to 
Mr. Cavendyssh or me he doth lye lyke a false knave, 
for I am moste sure he did never make any thynge 
for me but eleven vaynes to stande upon the huse. I 
do very wel lyke your sendeynges sawyers to Pentrege 
and Medoplecke for that will furder my workes, and 
so I pray you yn any other thyngs that will be a helpe 





because of his faithfulness to that churchman, He 
must have been much older than Elizabeth, for in 
1530 he was appointed one of the commissioners for 
visiting and taking the surrenders of religious houses. 
In 1530 she was ten years old. , 

* ‘Notice the order of precedence in the sentence, 
‘‘ My owne drynkyng and your mayster.’’ 

+ Most if set 4 of die floors of Hardwicke are 
plaster. . ; = 

{ Hunter’s Hallamshire, Gatty’s edition, |p. 107. 
“The originals of most of these letters,” writes 
Hunter, “are in the collection of manuscripts made 
by the late John Wilson, Esq.” 
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to my byldeynge let it be don. I woulde have you to 
tell my aunt Lenecker that I woulde have the letell 
garden weche ys by the newe howse, made a garden 
thys yere.* I care not wether she bestow any grate 
coste thereof, but to sowe w al kynde of earbes and 
flowres, and some piece of yw‘ malos.¢ I have sende 
you by thys carerer 111 bundeles of garden sedes all 
wreten w* Willem Marchyngton’s hands, and by the 
nexte you shall know how to youse them yn every 

ynte. - 

From the Courte the viii. of Marche. 

Your a 
E. SEYNTELO. 
These, if one may judge by the expression 

of her face as she is represented at this time 
in the picture gallery of the Hall, must have 
been her halcyon days. St. Loe’s letters 
show that he held his wife in high esteem, 
and the period of their earthly union was not 
long enough for the disillusion. His portrait 
shows him to have been kindly of nature, yet 
perhaps a little weak in judgment and super- 
stitious of fancy, and his first letter strengthens 
that opinion. 

Sir William Saint-Loe to Lady Saint-Loe. 

My owne, more dearar to me than I am to myself, 
thow schallt understande thatt ytt ys no smale fear 
nor greyff unto me off thye well doyng then I schowlde 
presentlye se what I dowyst, nott onelye for that my 
contynuall nyghtye dreams besyde my absens hath 
troubelyd me, butt also cheyflye, for that Hugh Alsope 
kan nott sattefye me in whatt estate thow nor thyne 
ys. The Aumarf saluteth the and sayeth no genttle- 
men’s chyldren in Ingland schalbe better welcum nor 
bettar loked unto then owre boyes. Ones agayne 
farewell good honest swete. 
To my owne dear wyffe atte 

Chatsworth delyver thys. 


The first of St. Loe’s letters is from 
“Wynsor, the fowerth off September.” The 
year is not stated in either of the three of his 
letters Mr. Hunter gives us. The second 
letter and the third are dated respectively : 
“From Maester Man’s howse in Redcrosse 
Strete, the xiiith of Octobar” and “ Att 
London the xxiiiith off October.” 

The first and second paragraphs of the 
last letter show something of the domestic 
management of that time, and the queen’s 
autocratical manner to her officers ; St. Loe, 
according to the inscription on his wife’s 


* It is of interest to contrast this description of the 
little garden which is by the new house, with the 
present stately gardens at Chatsworth. 

+ Mallows are still used for fomentations for bruises 
in Derbyshire. 

} The Aumur. Probably the almoner. 
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tombstone, being “captain of the royal 
guard.” 
Sir William Saint-Loe to Lady Saint-Loe. 


My honest swete Chatesworth : I lyke the wekelye 
pryce off my hyred cowrte stuff so evyll thatt upon 
Thursdaye nextt I wyll send ytt home agayne, att 
whiche daye the weke endyth.* I praye you cawse 
soche stuff as Mowsal left packt in a schete to be 
browght hythar by the nextt carryar ; there be hand 
towels and other thyngs therein thatt I must occupye 
when I schall lye at Whytehawll. My men hath 
neyther schurtt nor eynye other thyng to schyft them 
untyll thatt cam. Trust noen off yowre men to ryde 
eynye yowre howsyd horsyst butt onelye Jhames 
Cromp or Wyllyam Marchyngton, butt neyther off 
them wythoute good cawse serve spedelye to be doen. 
For nags there be enow abowte the howse to serve 
other purposys, One handfull off otes to everye one 
off the geldyngs at a wateryng wyll be suffycent, so 
they be not laboryd. Yow must cawse sum to overse 
the horskepart for that he ys verye well learnyd in 
loyteryng. 

The Quene hath fownde greatt fawtt wyth my long 
absens, sayeng sche wolde tacke wyth me farder, and 
that sche wolde well chyde me. Whereunto I anseryd 
thatt when her hyghnes understode the trawth and the 
cawse sche wolde nott be offendyd. Whereunto sche 
sayed, ‘‘ Verye well, very well.” Howbeytt hand of 
hers dyd I not Kysse.” 


A letter from the Earl of Ormond, at 
Dublin, to St. Loe, addressed to his “ veray 
loveng frend Syr Wyllyam Sentlo, Captin 
of the quen’s maisteyis gard,” expresses in 
quaint terms his wish for his company— 
“Seing my fortune is to be heare, I wold 
God wold put in the queen’s heade to mak 
you tred a boge hear ons agayn.”§ 

But St. Loe|| treads no more the Irish 
bogs ; finding, as Hobbes says, “a hole to 
creep out of the world at,” he leaves his 
wife’s horsekeeper and servants to loiter 
at their or her will without his supervision. 
And he leaves also his estates to Elizabeth 
Hardwicke to the prejudice of his first wife’s 
daughters and his own sisters. 

In 1568-9 we find George Talbot, sixth 
Earl of Shrewsbury, a suitor to the well- 
dowered widow. “There were six children 
by her marriage with Cavendish, whose 
claims on her care she rightly holds as 


* Probably the day of the week on which it was 
hired. 

+ ;Housed horses—caparisoned horses. 

t Horse keeper. ? 

§ To make you tread a bog here once again. ; 

i| Dugdale writes he ‘‘ was much superior to” his 
wife “in years.” 

Cc 
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paramount in importance,* and before accept- 
ing the offer for her own hand she stipulates 
on a double marriage between one of his 
sons and one of her daughters, and one of 
her sons and one of his daughterst—taking 
care to have settlements favourable to her- 
self and her darlings. 

The Queen, always regarding her nobility as 
the “ministers who were to do her pleasure,” 
looked on this marriage for the furtherance of 
her own purpose, as we find from a passage 
or two in a letter from a lady of the Court 
who dates—without giving the year— From 
Senjons the xxi. of October,” and signs her- 
self, “ Your honors to comeand, E. Wync- 
FELDE.” 

She writes :— 


I assure you La. of my fayth. Her Magisty did 
talke one longe owre with Mr. Wyngfeld of my 
Lorde and you so carefully that as God ys my juge, 
I thynke your honors have no frende levynge that 
could have—consederacyon, nor more show love and 
grayt afficyon. Yn the end she asked when my Lord 
ment to come to the court; he answared he knew not ; 
then sayd she, ‘‘I am assured yf she myght have her 
owne wyll she woulde not be longe before she would 
seme.” Then sayd she, ‘‘I have bene glade to se 
my Lady Sayntloa, but now more dyssirous to se my 
Lady Shrewsbury.” ‘‘I hope,” sayd she, ‘‘ my Lady 
hath known my good opennon of her ; and thus muche 
I assure you, there ys no Lady yn thys land that I 
beter love and lyke.” 


Had the Countess known it, her Majesty’s 
love and liking were preparing misery and 
obloquy for their object; yet from all 
Elizabeth’s actions to Lady Shrewsbury it is 
possible that the terms she used were not 
much exaggerated, her attachment to her 
own sex not being at any time pronounced 
in its exhibition. 

There are two portraits, with autographs, 
copied from old engravings in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Stephen J. Tucker, Somerset 
Herald, given in Mr. Leader’s Mary Queen 
of Scots, representing the Earl and Countess, 


* We have seen St. Loe’s writing ‘‘ of our boys.” 

¢ Mary Cavendish married Gilbert Talbot, second 
son of George, Earl of Shrewsbury ; and after his 
father’s death he succeeded to the title and estates. 


Henry Cavendish married Grace Talbot. On his 


mother’s tombstone the following equivocal sentence 
follows his name: ‘‘but died without legitimate 


issue.” 
} Lodge, quoted by Leader—Mary Queen of Scots 
in Captivity, p. 17. 





which one may judge to have been taken 





about 1589. 
The Earl’s face in this picture shows him 
to be a man capable of those strange contra- 
dictions which puzzle the student of human 
nature. A strong sense of duty he would 
seem to have; his eyes are meditative and 
somewhat crafty in expression ; his forehead 
is not deficient in causality ; his mouth shows 
a wholesome appreciation of the pleasures of 
the table, and his aspect is that of one who 
takes delight in the proper care and adorn- 
ment of his person. St. Loe’s face in the 
picture gallery at Hardwicke had somewhat 
the character of kindly asceticism, but 
Shrewsbury is no ascetic, he loves his 
present place too well for any self-sought 
penance. His uneasiness will not be of his 
own willing choice. In a word it is the 
likeness of a selfish man. And the auto- 
graph fully justifies Burleigh’s criticism of 
one of his letters to the Queen, “ written,” 
he writes, “ with so ill a hand as I doubt the 
will and resolution of her Highness to read.”* 
The countenance of his wife in this en- 
graving is a more difficult study than that of 
Shrewsbury. In the likeness one judges to 
have been taken in St. Loe’s lifetime, if its pro- 
pinquity to the portrait of that knight has any 
significance, the face would serve as a depic- 
tion of an ordinary middle-class mother shrewd 
to advance her children’s material interests, 
without justly considering the claims of 
others. This picture is more of an enigma, 
and akin to the melancholy of the aged 
face which greets the visitor in the dining 
room of the Hall. The eyes are seen to 
greater advantage in the engraving, and 
the want of colouring limits our attention to 
features and shadow. 
The hair is brushed back from a candid 


* Leader’s Mary Queen of Scots, p. 182. Mr. 
Leader writes, ‘‘ When the Earl dispensed with the 
aid of a secretary, the result was a marvellously con- 
fused collection of blots and scratches.” 

His consciousness of his want of scholarship may 
have induced him to send two of his sons to study at 
the University of Padua. In a letter to his father, 
dated Padua, Nov. 4, 1570, or two years after his 
second son Gilbert’s marriage to Mary Cavendish, 
he mentions their arrival, and promises to be diligent 
in his studies. (Zalbot Fapers, quoted in Hunter’s 
Hallamshire, Gatty’s edition—note to p. 98.) The 
fact is illustrative of Shakspere’s ‘*Came you from 
Padua, from Bellario?” 
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forehead, and covered with a lace veil which 
is crossed over her right shoulder ; there is a 
good space between the eyes; a straight nose ; 
a sarcastic, slight elevation -of the left-hand 
corner of the bow-shaped upper lip leads us 
to expect humour and, perhaps not always 
modest, jesting. She seems a pleasant woman, 
though ambitious, and one showing a self- 
consciousness which would regard no good 
thing as too much for herself or her children. 
Withal there are signs of a passionate nature, 
so alien to the suspiciousness her fourth 
husband’s face tells, that one wonders little 
at their disagreement. 

This marriage was happy for a time:* we 
find Shrewsbury writing to his wife in 1568: 


From Hamton courte this Monday at mydnyght, 
for it is every nyght so late before I goe to my bedd, 
being at playe in the preve chambar at Premyro, wher 
I have lost almost a hundereth pounde & laked my 
sclepe. 

I thank you swete none for your podengs & venyson, 
The podengs have I bestoud in this wyes: dosen to 
my Lade Cobbam & as many to L. Stuard & unto my 
L. of Leystere ; & the rest I have resarved to myselfe 
to ete in my chambar.... . Offe all erthely joyes 
that hath happenyd unto me I thanke God chefest for 
you ; for w® you I have all joye and content asyon of 
mynde, & w“oute you dethe is mor plesante to me 
than lyfe if I thought I shulde long be from you; & 
therefore good wyfe doo as I wyll doo, hope shortely 
of our metenge, & farewell dere swete none. ft 


And again he writes from the Court on 
Monday the 13th of December— 


If I shuld so jugge of tyme, me thynks tyme longar 
synste my cumminge heddar w“oute you my only 
joye that I dyd synste I maryed you: suche is 
faythefull affecsyon whyche I nevar tasted so deply 
off before. t 


And his wife addresses him as “my juwell” 
and “my dear harte.”§ In 1573 the earl 
writes again— 


My dear none: of all joys I have undar Gode the 
gretest is your selfe; to thynke that I posses so 
fathefull & onne that I know loves me so dr' is all 
& the gretest comfort that this yerth can gyve. 
Therefore God gyve me grace to be thankfull to him 
for his goodnes showed unto me, a vyle synare. I 
your letters con very well & I lyk them so well they 





* Elizabeth should have had much experience of 
domestic management by this; she would be forty- 
eight when she married the earl. 

Hunter’s Hallamshire, Gatty’s edition, p. 109. 
Lbid., p. 110. 
§ Lbid., p. 111. 


could nott be amended & have sent them upp to 
Gylbard.* Ihave wrytten to him how happy he is 
to have syche a mothar as you are. Farewell only 
joye.t ISABEL GILCHRIST. 


(Zo be continued.) 


English wMpsterp IPlaps. 
——< 
Fa SA HE important bearing of the old 
sf ae! mysteries or miracle plays on the 
eeeu!) history of the stage has been univer- 
sally acknowledged; in fact, too 
much has often been made of their supposed 
influence upon the regular drama. But the 
intrinsic interest of the plays themselves 
and the illustration they afford of the beliefs 
and manners of the people have not hitherto 
attracted so much attention. There appear 
to be few things more difficult than for the 
men of one age to understand those of 
another; and it has been too much the 
fashion to charge our forefathers with im- 
propriety and want of taste. 

We welcome the handsome volume of 
York plays,¢ just produced by Miss Toulmin 
Smith, with singular pleasure, not only because 
the editor has spared no pains in the illus- 
tration of her subject, but also because the 
Clarendon Press has appealed to the general 
public in the publication of this valuable 
addition to the literature of the Stage. 
Previously works of this class have been 
either printed by publishing societies or for 
a limited number of subscribers. Bishop 
Percy, in his essay on the origin of the 
English stage (eligues, vol. i.), says that 
mysteries led first to moralities and then to 
chronicle plays; but the connection is by no 
means so clear as this eminent writer would 
make us believe. We however have nothing 
to do with this connection, as our object 
now is merely to give a short account of 
the religious plays that were at first super- 

* His second son. 

Hunter’s Hallamshire, Gatty’s edition, p. 112. 

York plays. The plays performed by the crafts 
or mysteries of York on the day of Corpus Christi, 
in the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries ; 
now first printed from the unique manuscript in the 
library of Lord Ashburnham. Edited, with Introduc- 
tion and Glossary, by Lucy Toulmin Smith. Oxford 
Clarendon Press, 1885. 8vo, pp. Ixxx, 557. 
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intended by the Church, and afterwards were 
apportioned to the different trades. Originally 
the liturgical mystery was performed in Latin 
in the church as a part of the service. After- 
wards the collective mystery was produced 
n the vernacular, although with much oppo- 
sition offered by some, and was produced 
outside the church by regular players or by 
members of the different guilds or trading 
companies. The festival of Corpus Christi 
was instituted in the year 1264, and con- 
firmed in 1311; and shortly afterwards these 
cycles of plays appear to have become asso- 
ciated with this honoured feast. 

Miss Toulmin Smith gives an interesting 
list of places in Great Britain where religious 
plays were performed, with the dates of 
performances and the names of the plays. 
There are over forty entries, ranging from 
the twelfth century (when S¢% Catherine 
was acted at Dunstable, and, according to 
Fitzstephen, some unmentioned plays in 
London) to the reign of James I., when we 
learn that Corpus Christi plays were acted 
at Preston, Lancaster, and Kendal. To 
this list we may add two. In the Calendar 


of State Papers (Domestic, Addenda, 1580- 
1625, p. tor) there is a reference to notes 


from the churchwardens’ accounts of St. 
Edmond’s, Salisbury, from 1 Edward IV. to 
25 Elizabeth ; and here we find an entry under 
1 Edward IV., “ For all apparel and furniture 
of players at the Corpus Christi.” The other 
is from Morant’s L£ssex (vol. ii, 1768, 
p- 399, col. 2). In the sixteenth century 
some structural additions were made to the 
church of Braintree; and besides the large 
contributions of the inhabitants, three plays 
were acted in the church for the purpose of 
defraying the expenses. The first was of 
St. Swithin, in 1523; the second of Sz 
Andrew, in 1525; and the third of S¢ 
Eustace, in 1534. This information is in- 
teresting, as showing that although to a 
certain extent the laymen had taken the plays 
out of the hands of the churchmen, yet that 


the latter retained their connection with the. 


plays down to a late period. We are further 
informed that after the Reformation the 
churchwardens not only lent garments to the 
players, but at last sold these garments to 
them for fifty shillings, and the play-books 
for fifty shillings. 


The three English cycles of religious 
dramas already published are those of Wake- 
field (known as the Towneley Collection, 
1836), of Coventry (1841), and of Chester 
(1843-47) ; and now we are in possession 
of those of York. Another cycle of which 
mention should be made is that one which 
was performed in Cornwall at an early date ; 
but these plays were given in the Cornish 
language and not in English. They were 
acted in the open country in amphitheatres 
prepared for the purpose. 

We will now pass on to a more particular 
notice of the York plays. These were per- 
formed by the crafts from the fourteenth to 
the sixteenth centuries, with the sanction 
and authority of the corporation ; and having 
been written by an anonymous author about 
1340-50, they were registered in a volume by 
the city officers. By some unknown means 
the manuscript, which Miss Smith dates about 
1430—1440, came into the possession of the 
Fairfax family, and passed through several 
hands, until it was presented by Henry Fair- 
fax to Thoresby, the antiquary, at whose 
sale Horace Walpole bought it for the small 
sum of one guinea. Rodd, the bookseller, 
bought it at Walpole’s sale for £220 10s., and 
sold it to Heywood Bright for £235. In 
1844 Thorpe bought it for the Rev. Thomas 
Russell for £305, and subsequently it was 
sold to the late Lord Ashburnham. In spite 
of the publicity given to this valuable manu- 
script by its frequent change of owners, it 
found no one to draw its treasures to the light 
until Miss Toulmin Smith undertook the 
onerous task, which she has carried out in 
so enthusiastic and scholarly a spirit. 

These plays, which deal with the chief 
incidents of the Old and New Testaments, 
and extend from the Creation to the Judg- 
ment Day, form the most elaborate series 
known to exist here. Miss Smith has given 
a comparative table of the four great cycles, 
which is of considerable interest. The York 
series consists of forty-eight plays, that of 
Coventry forty-two, the Towneley collection 
thirty, and the Chester twenty-five. 

The acting of these plays was an im- 
portant matter, and great care was taken by 
the several crafts to select good actors for 
the purpose. The office was no sinecure, 
for all concerned were ready by half-past 
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four o’clock in the morning, and all the plays 
had to be got through in the day. Each 
actor repeated his part at a succession of 
stations in the different streets of the town. 
These stations were sometimes altered ; and 
besides the public places, such as ‘‘ the gates 
of pryory of the Holy Trinity in Mikel-gate,” 
the Pavement, etc., they were sometimes fixed 
at the doors of some of the principal citizens. 
In 1417 it was ordered that “those persons 
should be allowed to have the play before 
their houses who would pay the highest price 
for the privilege, but that no favour should 
be shown.” 

We are glad to see that the editor does 
full justice to the earnestness and ability of 
the author of these plays. Most of the 
writers on this subject have thought it 
necessary to pour contempt upon the writers 
and producers of the old religious drama ; 
but we think it will be impossible for any 
unprejudiced reader of these five hundred 
pages of York mysteries to shut his eyes to 
the single-minded purpose of the author, 
who treats in a thoroughly appropriate man- 
ner the different subjects he has to enlarge 
upon. The Biblical narrative is followed 
with much care, and the introduction of 
legendary matter is by no means over- 
abundant. In an age when readers were 
few, these plays must have afforded a 
wonderful opportunity for the people to 
become acquainted with a form of religious 
instruction, and doubtless they exerted a 
very powerful influence over the spectators. 
If we were to form our opinion of these plays 
from the writings of some critics, we should 
suppose them to be filled with bluster and 
inappropriate jocularity ; but this is not so. 
Miss Toulmin Smith writes :— 

Like a true artist, the dramatist called up mirth 
over incidents harmless enough ; he allowed Noah’s 
wife to flout her husband, the shepherd to sing with 
a cracked throat, and Judas to be covered with 
ridicule and abuse by the porter. . . . The principal 
personage in a play, whether he is wanted at the 
beginning or not, generally comes on the stage first 
with a long speech, in the case of Noah, Abraham, 
Deus, and Jesus, with befitting gravity and serious- 
ness ; in the case of Satan, Pharaoh, Herod, Pilate, 
and Caiaphas, it is daring, pompous, and blustering ; 
in that of Pilate, tempered by a sense of benevo- 
lence and justice which runs through his actions, 
. . » Nor were the effects of music and light neg- 
lected ; the shepherds must have both heard singing 
and sung themselves; the music itself is actually 


written for Play 46, and in several places we have 
stage directions for singing. The Transfiguration was 
accompanied by a cloud and a ‘‘noys herde so 
hydously,” possibly for thunder. Besides the star of 
Bethlehem, bright lights were used at the Birth, 
Transfiguration, and Betrayal of Jesus, and in the 
Vision of Mary to Thomas. 

After the Reformation attempts were 
made to conform the plays to the spirit of 
the times. This is seen by notices in the 
Municipal Records and by notes on the 
leaves of the manuscript; but these attempts 
were ineffectual, and about 1580 the acting 
of the plays was discontinued. 

It may be remarked that there were 
other York plays besides the Corpus Christi 
Cycle. Thus, according to the preamble of 
the Ordinances of the Guild of the Lord’s 
Prayer, “ Once on a time a play setting forth 
the goodness of the Lord’s Prayer was played 
in the city of York; in which play all man- 
ner of vices and sins were held up to scorn, 
and the virtues were held up to praise.” 
This is referred to by Wyclif. Zhe Creed 
Play was to be performed through York 
every tenth year, and at midsummer the play 
of St. George, with its procession, was acted. 

There are many passages in the Corpus 
Christi plays we should like to quote if we 
had space, and there is much matter relating 


to the acting and the actors which we might 
enlarge upon ; but we must refer our readers 
to the book itself, and to the excellent intro- 
duction which Miss Toulmin Smith has 
prefixed to her admirably-edited volume. 

H. B. WHEATLEY. 


SS 


Supplementary GOieanings con- 
— S. Bartholomew-the- 
reat. 


Sa) LIST of the priors of S. Bar- 
tholomew-the-Great is given in 

Dugdale’s ©onasticon (vol. vi. 

pt. i., p. 291). Omitting the name 

of Rahere, the founder and first prior, who 
died in 1143, as also that of “ Canon Thomas 
of S. Osyth,”* who, according to an old MS. 
frequently quoted, Liber fundationts eccleste et 
prioratus S. Bartholomei (Cotton MSS., 


* The Augustine Abbey of S. Osyth, in Essex, in 
the Archdeaconry of Colchester. 
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Vesp., B. ix.), succeeded him about 1144, 
the list runs as follows (we have inter- 
spersed a few particulars from another copy 
of the list) :— 

G., Canon of Osney, A.D. 1213.* 

Peter resigned, 40 Hen. ITI., when 

Robert received the royal assent, Nov. 23, same 
year ; he had been sub-prior. 

Gilbert de Weledon elected, Nov. 1262. 

John Bacun, Jan. 11, 1264. 

Hugh died in 1295. 

A prior elected by Edward I., March 11, 1295. 
Name unknown to us. 

John de Pekenden died, 1351. 

Edm. de Brauhyng, June 23, 1351; resigned, Ap. 
18, 1356. 

John de Carleton, Ap. 22, 1356. 

Thomas de Watford, died June 4, 1381. 

William Gedney, June 10, 1381. 

John Reypyndon, a/zas Eyton, March 3, (elected). 

John, prior of St. Bartholomew, was cited to a 
Convocation at Oxford, Nov. 23, 1407. 

Reginald occurs May 1, 1437. 

John, 1439. 

Robert Tollertone, upon whose death 

William Guy received confirmation, June 23, I 
Rich. III. 

William Bolton succeeded Aug. 27, 21 Hen. VII. ; 
died Prior, Ap. 15, 1532. 

Robert Fuller, his successor, held this Priory zz 
commendam with the Abbey of Waltham Holy Cross. 
He surrendered the Priory to the King, Oct. 25, 1540, 
31 Hen. VIII. 

From the copy of this list, given in 
Bibliotheca Biographica Britannica (vol. ii., 
p. 46), we also learn that the original is to 
be found in Bishop Kennet’s Collection ; 
and in this copy a few particulars are stated 
concerning S. Bartholomew’s and its priors, 
as for example, that in the days of Thomas 
de Watford, who died in 1381, “there were 
twenty monks in the priory ;” that it was to 
the Church of S. Frideswide, at Oxford, that 
Prior John (1407) was cited to Convocation, 
as also Prior Reginald (1509).t 


* Oseney Abbey, near Oxford, was, as Dugdale 
tells us, built for Augustine canons by one Robert 
D’Oylly, in 1129, by the desire of his wife Edith. 

¢ In connection with the Convocation at S. Frides- 
wide, as also with Oseney Abbey, the following from 
Dugdale is of interest : 

‘Upon the erection of the new bishopricks of 
Henry VIII., in 1542, the Abbey of Oseney was 
changed into a Cathedral Church of ‘Christ and the 
Blessed Virgin,’ wherein were settled a dean, pre- 
bendaries, etc., who were to be the chapter of the 
bishop of Oxford, whose palace was to be at 
Gloucester Hall; but the establishment continued 
not above three or four years, when in 1546 the Con- 
ventual Church of St. Fridswide was made the 
Cathedral Church, and called Christ Church.” 








Two seals (writes Dugdale), one believed to have 
been Rahere’s own, the other, the earliest of the con- 
vent, are engraved in the Archaologia of the Society 
of Antiquaries (vol. xix., p. 49). The seal used by 
the convent (he adds) at the surrender, is engraved in 
the Vetusta Monumenta (vol. ii., plate 36). The seal 
of the priory made for the restored convent in the 
time of Queen Mary is engraved in vol. xv. of the 
Archaeologia. Impressions of the counter-seal are at- 
tached to a deed in the Duchy Office, Lancaster, 
dated 16 Rich. II., the former representing S. 
Bartholomew seated in a curiously wrought Gothic 
chair ; the latter, a church in a ship on the waves, 
with the words, ‘* Navis Eccl’ie.” 


This is the seal engraved in the Vetusta 


Monumenta. 
In Dugdale we also have the names of the 
canons at the time of the surrender, thus :— 


Robertus Glassyn (sub-prior). Peter Wade. 
Willmus Barlawe. Robertus Stokes. 


Johes Smythe, Sen". Ricu Duffe. 
Henricus George. Johes Sutton. 
Johes Smythe, Jun". Georgius Chapman, 


Christifer Reginald. Matthew Dylle. 


Leland, the antiquary, careful not to over- 
rate the deserts of Rahere, remarks that 
Henry I. has been spoken of as the founder 
of the Priory of S. Bartholomew, as giving 
the ground on which both priory and 
hospital were built, and as also presenting 
some churches in Suffolk; ‘ but,” he adds, 
“it was doubtless by the means and solicita- 
tions of Rahere that both were begun, the 
buildings carried on, and the first endowment 
settled.” The energy and organizing power 
were Rahere’s. It was within a century of 
its foundation that Boniface, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, claimed a right of visiting the 
priory, and was firmly but respectfully re- 
sisted by the canons and their sub-prior. In 
the chronicles of Matthew Paris, under the 
year 1250, may be found an account of this 
fray, which must have taken place during the 
priorship of Prior Peter. 

The canons (writes Dugdale) were ultimately 
obliged to submit to this invasion of their rights ; and, 
in addition, to the more regular jurisdiction of the 
Bishop of London, by whom their priors were con- 
firmed, and were obliged to pay obedience to the 
archbishop when he visited them metropolitically. 


Archbishop Winchelse, who visited them in 1303, 
made injunctions for them, and rules for better 


government, 

Dugdale considers there is reason to be- 
lieve that the hospital was built before the 
priory, and gives us the following incomplete 
list of the masters of S. Bartholomew’s 
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Hospital, which is headed by the name of 
Alfune, Rahere’s friend, architect and 
almoner, thus :— 


Alfune. 

William le Rouse, Ap. 1, 17 Edward III. 

Richard Sutton, resigned in 1386. 

William Wakering, Dec. 31, 1386. 

Thomas Creveker, died Aug. 4, 1510. 

Robert Beyley, elected Aug. 9, 1510; died Ap. 23, 


1516. 
sRichard Smith, LL.D., died Feb. 20, 1522. 
Alex. Colyns, a monk of Davenby, appointed 
by Cardinal Wolsey, Feb. 25, 1524; died Jan. 1528. 
Edward Staple, bish. of Meath; resigned July 1, 


1532. 
John Brereton, LL.D., Sept. 23, 1532. 


None of the original buildings of the hos- 
pital, according to Dugdale, are thought now 
to be remaining. 

In one of the Cole MSS. at the British 
Museum is to be seen a drawing of the seal 
of the hospital; S. Bartholomew is there 
represented as under a canopy, with a knife 
in his right hand, and a book in his left ; and 
treading on alion. All that remains of the 
inscription is :—‘ Barth—London.” 

From the Sibliotheca Biographica Britan- 
nica (vol. 2), we learn that the mansion 
at Canonbury, which was so well cared 
for by Prior Bolton, was presented to the 
Priory of S. Bartholomew some time before 
the reign of Henry III. It seems that 
the estate of Canonbury, at Islington, be- 
longed to the Berners family, a grant being 
made to S. Bartholomew’s by one Ralph de 
Berners, “ of lands in Isledon (or Islington),” 
this grant being confirmed by Henry III. by 
letters patent, dated ‘‘ Winchester, June 15, 
1233.” Probably a mansion was built here 
for some of the canons ; and it was thus that 
it came to be called ‘‘ Canonbury.” 

In Britton’s Archeological Antiquities of 
Great Britain (Appendix 1., vol. v.), it is 
stated that 

William Bolton, Prior of S. Bartholomew’s, London, 
in the reign of Henry VIII., is supposed to have 
designed Henry VII.’s Chapel, where he was master 
of the works. 


Britton gives, as his authority, Brayley, in 
his History and Antiquities of Westminster 
Abbey and Henry the Seventh’s Chapel, etc. 
Brayley writes as follows :— 


In the will of Henry VII., which is preserved 
among the Exchequer Records, in the Chapter-House 


of Westminster, there are various interesting particu- 
lars concerning this Cas (Henry VII.’s Chapel), 
and the King’s tomb. This instrument was begun at 
Richmond, March 31, 1509, and completed at Can- 
terbury on the roth of April following. 

In this will the king, after giving directions 
concerning masses to be said at the altar, 
besides many other matters in connection 
with his chapel, continues thus :— 

But also that the said Chapel be desked, and the 
windows Of our said Chapel be glazed with stores 
(stories ? ) images, arms, etc. .. . as is by us readily 
devised, and in a picture delivered to the Prior of 
Sainct Barth! mews beside Smythfield, maister of the 
works of our said Chapel. 

Brayley tells how the credit of designing 
and erecting the chapel has usually been 
given to Sir Reginald Bray ; and how this is 
unreasonable as regards, at any rate, the 
erecting, as he died a few months after help- 
ing Abbot Islip and the king in laying the 
foundation stone, viz., in October 1503. He 
also mentions and disputes the claims brought 
forward in favour of Bishop Alcock, of Salis- 
bury, as the designer, and concludes his 
reasoning in these words :— 

We have full as much reason to conclude that the 
Prior of Saint Bartholomew was himself the architect 
. . for in the King’s Will he is expressly called, 
‘€ Maister of the Works of our said Chapell.” ‘* Prior 
Bolton’s rebus,” he remarks (a bolt and a ton), “ is still 
to be found at Saint Bartholomew’s Church ; but it 
nowhere appears in the Chapel ; a circumstance to be 
accounted for, perhaps, by considering that it was 
altogether a Royal Foundation.” 

We have quoted, throughout, from the 
edition of 1818, which is in two volumes. 
(See vol. i., pp. 6-10.) 

Stow speaks of Prior Bolton as 
a great builder ; he builded anew the Manor of Canon- 
bury, Islington, beside some small reparations on the 
Parsonage House of Harrow-on-the-Hill, and built a 
Dovehouse there. 

For a description of the present lamentable 
condition of the “noble fragment” which 
remains of S. Bartholomew’s Church and 
Priory, and much else concerning it, we refer 
our readers to an article in the Saturday 
Review of April 11, 1885, entitled, “S. 
Bartholomew’s Priory, Smithfield,” which 
will be found well worth reading, and from 
which we will content ourselves for the 
present by quoting a sentence or two. 


It is a circumstance of happy omen (says the writer) 
that one of the most energetic of London incumbents, 
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who won his spurs long since at St. Thomas’s, Char- 
terhouse, and St. Matthew’s, City Road, has been 
recently appointed to the incumbency. As whatever 
Mr. Panckridge takes in hand is sure to succeed, we 
cannot feel any doubt that the whole sum needed, not 
only for the removal of . . . interlopers, but for the 
thorough restoration of this most interesting historic 
church, will be forthcoming. But it is certainly a case 
of BIs DAT QUI CITO DAT. . . . In the words of the 
present Primate, ‘‘ from every point of view, parochial 
or archeological, the restoration of the solemn his- 
torical sanctuary of S, Bartholomew, in the heart of 
London, seems a great duty, associated as it is with 
benefits enjoyed to this day by the sick and needy, the 
great world-famous hospital of S. Bartholomew’s, the 
lineal successor of the infirmary founded by Rahere.” 


M. G. M. 


Beachley and Buttington, ‘twirt 
Severn and Cpe. 


By S. HILLMAN. 


ERE is probably no portion of the 
country of a similar area which is 
so replete with interest to the 
antiquary as those parts of the 
counties of Monmouthshire and Gloucester- 
shire that formed the southern termination of 
the Welsh Marches, and that lie on both sides 
of the Wye in immediate contiguity with it. 
Castle after castle invites his inspection, 
hoary with age, gray with lichens, and mantled 
in evergreen vestments of ivy; thus appeal- 
ing to his sense of the picturesque, while at 
the same time, by their historic associations, 
they conjure up to his mental eye pictures of 
times and manners long since receded into 
the past. They offer, too, a wide field for 
research, for their histories have yet to be 
written. Alas! that I should have to say 
yet, for it was the intention, I believe, of that 
ripe scholar and antiquary the late Mr. J. 
Fitchett Marsh to do for all the Monmouth- 
shire castles what he did for that noble pile 
of ruins at Chepstow. Death, however, 
prematurely laid him low, and what was 
intended to become an exhaustive history of 
those “ romances in stone,” never exceeded a 
scarcely finished monograph on Chepstow 
Castle. Not only castles, however, nor the 
far-famed Abbey of Tintern, are the sum of 
the attractions to the antiquary in this 
favoured district, for there are other objects, 
less patent to the eye, but of an age more 
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“remote, and, if possible, of even greater 


interest ; and it is to one of these, and tothe 
many associations with it, that I wish to call 
the attention of my readers. 

Across the Wye, and between it and the 
Severn, lies a strip of land gradually narrow- 
ing till it terminates at the “ meeting of the 
waters” at Beachley, every inch of which is 
classic ground, for it was of the first military 
importance from the time of the Roman 
occupation until the middle of the seventeenth 
century. Here have fought at different 
periods all the peoples that have contributed 
their blood, their virtues, and their vices to 
the formation of the English race: Britons, 
Romans, Saxons, Danes, and Normans have 
here met in succession to contest their right 
of inheritance to this coveted island. At the 
present time, however, there is so little to be 
seen by the untrained eye indicative of the 
turbulence of the past, that one may walk 
from Chepstow to Beachley, a distance of 
something over three miles, and never dream 
that he is on historic ground, consecrated 
with the blood of his ancestors. Even when 
he has passed the gates of Sedbury Park, and 
shortly begins a rapid ascent, there is nothing 
apparent to an ordinary eye to tell him that 
he is mounting that stupendous military work 
of early Saxon times, the Clawdh Offa, or 
dyke, raised in the eighth century by the 
Mercian king Offa to restrain the inroads of 
Welsh invaders seeking to regain their own. 
Yet he is, in fact, crossing the northern 
boundary of one of the best-contested spots 
in the land, the battle-field of ages ; for twice 
in the Saxon Chronicle are we told of its 
being the scene of strife and pillage, and 
during the “Great Rebellion ” several engage- 
ments were fought between the old Saxon 
fortification and the point of land at Beachley 
off which lies upon a rock the ruined chapel 
dedicated to the martyred Saint Tecla. 

That Offa’s Dyke had its southern termina- 
tion in this locality there can be but little 
doubt, for in a charter of King Eadwig to the 
Seculars of Bath it is mentioned as forming 
the boundary between two hamlets of Dyddan- 
hamme (Tidenham), identified with Sedbury 
and Beachley, and Simeon of Durham * and 
the Polychronicon + fix a termination coin- 

* Col, 118, Hist. Ang. Script. Dec., Twysden. 

} Lib. v., c, xxv. 
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ciding with the Sedbury cliffs, but with no 
other spot. Since the above has been in 
type I have found further evidence, which, 
to my mind, conclusively points to this spot 
as being the site of the dyke. In Cod. Dip. 
Sax. Aévt., 461, App. to vol. iii., Dyddenbam 
is mentioned as containing thirty hides, ap- 
parently distributed as follows:—In Street 
(now Stroat), 12 hides 27 yards;-in Cin- 
gestiin, 6 hides 13 yards; in Biscopestin 
(now Bishton), 3 hides; in Middelttn, 
5 hides 14 yards; and in Lancawet (now 
Llancaut), 3 hides. Stroat and Bishton are 
both in the Beachley peninsula, but Middle- 
ton and Kingston I am unable to identify ; 
but that the latter place was on the Severn 
is clear, for it is said to have had 21 cyt- 
weras (a kind of weir for taking fish) on that 
river. Of the six hides it contained, one 
is described as being “above the dyke 
(dic).” Coxe, however, says that what is 
claimed to be the dyke was merely “an in- 
trenchment thrown up in the civil wars in 
1644 ;” but that it was more than this is very 
clear, for it can be traced for a much greater 
distance along the Wye, and thence across 
the Tidenham Chace, than would meet the 
requirements of the defenders of the peninsula 
merely. 


There is every probability that Offa in 
raising his dyke worked upon older Roman 
lines, for the discovery of Roman remains in 
Sedbury Parkin 1860 (described in Ormerod’s 
Strigulensia) indicates the existence of a 


Roman station at that spot. The position, 
by reason of its natural features, readily lent 
itself to conversion into a stronghold, and it 
was of the first importance from a strategical 
point of view, since it commanded the passage 
across the Severn from Aust, an important 
communication with Venta Silurum, even if 
it was not the Trajectus Augusti, as Lysons 
maintains it to have been. The dyke, as 
already said, commences at Sedbury Cliffs, 
and enters Buttington Wood, where it has, 
perhaps, retained its original formation most 
completely. Some years ago the underwood 
was removed, and the rampart was then re- 
vealed as an apparently unaltered mound 
about forty feet wide ai the base, and twelve 
to fourteen feet high, but of course when first 
made it must have been much higher. From 
this wood it enters Sedbury Park, where it 


forms the boundary between the hamlets of 
Sedbury and Beachley, as in Eadwig’s 
charter. For about a hundred yards it 
bears marks on its northern side of alterations, 
most likely effected by Prince Rupert and 
Sir John Winter, and it was this part of the 
works, probably the best known to Coxe, 
which induced him to consider the whole 
structure as the work of the royalist. The 
dyke crosses the high-road at Buttington 
Tump, and thence to the Wye, thus com- 
pletely isolating the peninsula of Beachley. 
Of the struggles on this spot between 
Britons and Romans there is no evidence ; 
of those between Welsh and Saxons there is 
but scant record; but that they were of 
frequent occurrence is almost certain. The 
Saxons, we are told by the old chroniclers, 
cast longing eyes upon the pleasant land lying 
between the Severn and the Wye, and in 
their frequent endeavours to annex it, what 
more likely than that this, the key to the 
position, was the point selected for invasion ? 
And this appears the more probable when we 
read of battles being fought in the immediate 
neighbourhood, such as that on the Wye* 
(at Pont-y-Saison), when Cedlwulph inflicted 
his death wound on the Christian king 
Theodoric, who died at Matherne at the 
mouth of the Wye, civca 600; and that at 
Ddefawdan (Devauden) near Chepstow, 
where Aithelbald inflicted a severe defeat 
upon his British opponents, circa 774.T 
As to the contests between the Saxons and 
Danes, however, information of a positive 
character is forthcoming, for the Saxon 
Chronicle, the Chronicle of Atthelward, the 
Polychronicon, and other early records relate 
Danish incursions, and a Danish defeat at 
Buttington, and from the description of the 
site in the Saxon Chronicle, and from the 
attendant circumstances there related and 
by the other chroniclers, I think there can 
be but little doubt that the particular spot in 
question was the scene of that conflict. So 
far as I know, this identification has not 
heretofore been seriously attempted,—at least 
the county histories are silent upon the point. 
On the other hand, I am aware that Camden 
places the site at Buttington by Welch-pool 
in Montgomeryshire, and Mr. Green in his 
* Rep. of Llandaff, p. 562; Langhorn’s Chron.,p. 148. 
f ph Sy p. 562 eo Wig., - po 
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map of ‘England and the Danelagh”* 
favours the same situation; but I think the 
evidence is stronger in favour of the Glouces- 
tershire site, as will presently be shown. 

In 893 there was a very determined invasion 
by the Northmen, a fleet of whom directed 
their course to the Andredsweald while the 
Viking Hastings entered the Thames. They 
were held at bay by Alfred during the year, 
and to strengthen their hartds they called 
upon their brethren of the Danelagh for 
assistance, and also sought to stir up anew 
the hostility of the Welsh. The Danes of 
Northumbria and East Anglia responded 
to the appeal with two fleets, one of a 
hundred and the other of forty vessels ; the 
stronger sailed south and besieged Exeter, 
and the smaller, rounding the island by the 
north, reached the Bristol Channel and 
besieged a fortress in North Devon. The 
king held Exeter, and succeeded in dispersing 
the attacking fleet, but before he could leave 
Devonshire, Hastings marched into Mercia 
along the Thames to the Severn, where he 
was driven into a position of strength, but 
one from which he could not easily escape, as 
it was open to attack “both by land and on 
the river.” Let us see what that position 
was. The Anglo-Saxon Chronictle, s.v. A.D. 


894, says: 


They [the Northmen] then went up along the 
Thames till they reached the Severn, then up along 
the Severn. Then Aithelred the ealdorman, and 
Ethelm the ealdorman, and A®thelnoth the ealdor- 
man, and the king’s thegns who were then at home 
in the fortified places, gathered forces from every town 
east of the Parret [Pedridan] and as well as east of 
Selwood, and also north of the Thames, and west of 
the Severn, and also some part of the North-Welsh 
people. When they had all drawn together, then they 
came up with the enemy at Buttington on the banks 
of the Severn, and there deset them about on either side 
in a fastness. When they had sat there many weeks 
on both sides of the river, then were the enemy 
distressed for want of food, and having eaten a great 
part of their horses, the others being starved by 
hunger, then went they out against the men who were 
encamped on the east bank of the river, and fought 
against them ; and the Christians had the victory. 
And Ordhelm, aking’s thegn, was there slain, and also 
many other king’s thegns were slain; and of the 
Danish-men there was a very great slaughter made, 
- that part which got away thence was saved by 

ight. 





* Hist. English People, vol. i., ch. iii. 
} Sharon Turner’s Hist. Anglo-Saxons, bk. iv., ch. xi. 





In the Polychronicon* a little additional 
information is given as to the movements of 
the Danish fleet in co-operation with the 
land force :— 

Then the Danes lefte here [their] schyppes and 

dwelled at the brigge [? Passage] upon Severn, faste by 
Wales, and builde there a strong castle. 
In the Chronicle of Johannis Bromton, too, 
the fleet is spoken of as coming to Brugges, 
super Sabrinam juxta Walliam, where a 
strong castle was taken possession of by the 
Danes, who left their ships and wintered 
there ; t while, also, Caradoc of Llancarvon 
very significantly adds that the Danes 
‘“ crossed the river and spoiled the countries 
of Brecknock and Gwentland [Monmouth- 
shire].” ¢ 

Roger of Wendover, who wrote in the 
third century after the events he describes, 
is less reliable perhaps as to details, but in 
the main his narrative may be depended 
upon. He says :— 

The Danes came to a fortress [or fortified wood, 
Oppidum] where they were received with great 
respect by their brethren, and were introduced by 
them into the fortress which they had constructed. 
And when this was made known to King Alfred, he 
gathered an almost invincible army, and coming to 
the before-mentioned fortress, which was washed on 
all sides by the Severn waves, he surrounded the 
pagans with both his fleet and his land force. . . Being 
compelled by necessity, they went forth out of the 


fortress to fight against the army which was on the 
east side fae river. ... And then the faithful 


pursued them without mercy, drowning many in the 
waves, and slaying others with the sword. § 


From these authorities it would seem that 
the invaders were in such a position as left 
them open to attack on all sides, although 
that position was too strong to be carried by 
assault. These conditions the peninsula of 
Beachley would exactly fulfil, for on the 
west side was the Wye, on the east the 
Severn, and on the north Offa’s Dyke. 
Although enjoying comparative safety from 
open attack, it was just the position that 
could be easily beleaguered, and this was the 
course adopted by the Saxon thegns, until 
hunger compelled the besieged to fight their 
way out, and attempt to save themselves by 
flight. They probably made a desperate 


* Lib. vi., ch, iii Hard. MS, 2261. 
+ Col. 813, ed. Twysden. 

t Chronicles, p. 42, ed. Powel. 

§ Flores Historiarum, A.D. 895. 
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sally for their war-ships, and crossed the 
Severn, hoping to cut their way through the 
Saxon force that lay at Aust, guarding the 
road thence to Cirencester. Only partial 
success crowned their gallant efforts; they 
were fiercely attacked by the king’s ships in 
crossing, so that they landed upon the 
opposite shore a weakened and disorganised 
band, little able to cope with the stubborn 
resistance that there awaited them. Merely 
a remnant escaped with their lives, and they 
marched straight for Essex to the abandoned 
ships of Hastings. 

On careful consideration of the Chronicles 
it will be at once apparent, I think, that 
several of the conditions therein indicated 
did not obtain at the Montgomeryshire 
Buttington. In the first place it was well 
within the Wales of those days, not “faste 
by,” or as Trevisa’s translation has it, “nye 
to Wales ;” and at the same time it was 
remote from the two districts mentioned by 
Caradoc as having been the scene of Danish 
devastation, a good part of Montgomeryshire 
and Radnorshire intervening, of which no 
mention is made. The river also was too 
shallow both there and for many miles below 
for the Danish chiules to ascend so far, and 
would be altogether too narrow for any- 
thing like naval operations with vessels of 
their length. Then again there was no 
situation into which the Danes could have 
retired that would enable them to stand a 
siege, and the time at their disposal was not 
sufficient to allow of the erection of a fortress 
such as would have bid defiance to an 
attacking force, for 
the illustrious duke Aithelm with a squadron of 
cavalry, and duke A‘thelnoth with an army of West 
Saxons, and Aithelred earl of the Mercians, pressed 
after them with great impetuosity.* 

The most they could have done would be to 
utilize a naturally strong position by raising 
earthworks, answering somewhat to the 
Saxon definition of a castle. This, too, 
must have been in the midst of the stream, 
for the Saxon forces “beset them about .. . 
on both sides of the river,” “surrounded 
them with their fleet and land force,” and 
the situation was ‘‘washed on all sides by 
the Severn waves;” and such a position I 


* Chron. of Aithelweard, s.v., A.D. 893. 


believe the Montgomeryshire site does not 
afford. 

Finally, as the Severn here flows almost 
north, by attacking the men on its east side 
the Danes would still be west of the river, 
and would have the task of crossing it lower 
down in its course,—an almost impossible 
feat with a victorious pursuing army close 
at hand, and one not likely to escape re- 
cord by the chroniclers, by reason of the 
disaster that must have attended it. 

From this time until 1049 we do not read 
of any disturbance of the peace of the little 
peninsula, but in the summer of that year * 
“ pirates from Ireland,” (probably Danes who 
had been wintering there) sailed up the 
Severn in thirty-nine ships,t and aided by 
Gryffyn, King of Wales, “did much robbery,” 
and “had many praye [prey] about the 
water of Vaga.”’ In their pursuit of plunder 
it would be too much to expect that the 
strong position at the mouth of the Wye 
should not have been utilised as the base of 
their operations “ about its waters.” In the 
immediately succeeding struggles between 
the Welsh and Harold, who had property 
and a palace close by, at Portskewet ¢ in 
Monmouthshire, there is good reason for 
believing that Beachley must have been an 
important military position, but there is no 
record of its having been so, and we do not 
hear of the place again until Walter Mapes, 
chaplain to Henry II., relates a very enter- 
taining and moral story in connection with it. 
To deny the authenticity of this story would 
be carrying scepticism too far, but it will 
readily be seen on examination that its details 
are not accurate, since its dramatis persone 


* Polychron., lib. vi., ch. xxiii. 

+ Flor. Wig., pp. 409-412. 

t This palace was destroyed by the Welsh under 
Cardoc ap Gryffyn, as may be seen by consulting 
Matt. West, p. 429, and the following account by 
Walter Brune :— 


‘* Harald to Wales went unto Portastiche [Portas- 
cithe 
Woightls he did make, haules, and chambres rich 
Whan Harald or the king will com thither eftsons 
In the tyme of gese to tak tham venysons 
Karaduk, Griffyn sonne, he fordid the wones 
He com thither on [one] night, the wrightes slouh 


at ones, 
And alle that he mot gete, he robbed and reft, 
Peny no penyworth, no thing he no left.” 
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did not synchronise.* It may, however, 
be true in substance, and if so the Saxon 
king was probably Edmund Ironside, who 
was in Gloucestershire in the time of the 
first Llewellyn. 

The worthy chaplain says : t— 

Edward the Elder lying at Austclive, and Leolin, 
Prince of Wales, at Bethesley, when the latter would 
neither come down to a conference nor cross the 
Severn, Edward passed over to Leolin, who seeing 
the king and knowing who he was, threw his royal 
robes upon the ground (which he had prepared to sit 
in judgment with) and leaped into the water breast 
high, and embracing the boat said, ** Most wise king, 
your humility has conquered my pride, and your 
wisdom triumphed over my folly ; mount upon that 
neck which I have so foolishly exalted against you, so 
shall you enter into that country which your goodness 
has this day made your own!” And so taking him 
upon his shoulders, he made him sit upon his robes, 
and joining hands did homage to him. 


A long spell of historic darkness now falls 
upon this locality, from which it does not 
emerge until the troubles of the Great 


Rebellion once more bring it into consider- 
able prominence as a military station. The 
first mention made of it in those times is 
in a letter { from Sir W. Waller and Sir A. 
Hazelrig to the House of Parliament, in 
which they recount that on the roth of April, 
1643, they marched from Chepstow all night 


for Prince Maurice’s quarters (at Newnham), 
having previously sent away their foot to 
guard the passage “over the Wye to Aust, 
and so on the far side of the river [Severn] 
to Gloucester.” 

In 1644 no fewer than three engagements 
were fought at Beachley or in its immediate 
locality. The first was in September, when 


Prince Rupert, after Marston Moor, fled with 300 
horse to Bristol, and hoped to open communications 
between Bristol, Hereford, and Wales. At Beachley 
the point of land between the two rivers was selected 
by the Prince as an advantageous spot whence the 
desired intercourse with the country on the west of 
Severn might be maintained. He detached 500 horse 
and foot to occupy and fortify it. But the quick eye 
and hand of the Governor of Gloucester (Massey) 
soon discovered and removed the inconvenience that 





* There were three Llewellyns, the first two of 
whom were not contemporary with our English 
Edward, and the third, Llewellyn ap Gryffydd, con- 
temporary with Edward I., lived in the following 
century to Walter’s. 

+ Camden, Britannia, vol. i., p. 285, ed. 1772. 

t Reprinted in Bibliotheca Gloucestrencis, vol. ii, 


P- 196. 





might have resulted from such a measure. Four days 
after they had begun to form their work he assaulted 
them when the tide was out, and the guns of their 
vessels were no longer on a level with the shores. 
The royalists were completely dislodged, many were 
slain and drowned, and 111 made prisoners. The 
action was fought in sight of the population of 
Chepstow assembled upon the opposite bank of the 
Wye.* 

In October of the same year another 
effort was made to secure so advantageous a 
position, and Sir John Winter was again 
occupying and fortifying Beachley. On the 
14th of that month Massey returned thither, 
and a desperate encounter took place, which 
is thus described in a valuable little book of 
the period : t— 

About the middle of 1644 this magnanimous 
colonel [Massey] understanding that Sir John Winter, 
that active Papist, had again endeavoured to fortifie 
Beachley or Bersley, where he had formerly well 
cudgell’d him, he most courageously set upon him 
there also again, but was with extraordinary hazard 
of his precious life, for in the midst of the fight his 
horse, by leaping a ditch, overthrew him to the 
ground, which a musketier of the enemy’s party soone 
perceiving, suddenly gave fire upon him, but by 
God’s good providence he mist his mark .... He 
very speedily obtained a most memorable victory over 
Sir J. Winter, and forced this his grand adversary to 
tumble down a steep hill to save his life, but in 
danger to have broke his neck. 


Corbett also gives a more detailed account 
of this action, and describes it as 

A brave exployte and true victory upon such an 
eminent disadvantage over a formidable enemy. 
They were stronger within the fortification than six 
times the same number in the open field.t 
That the encounter was a most desperate 
one is shown by Massey heading the forlorn 
hope, and first engaging with his royalist foes, 
thus animating his followers by his courage 
to secure a victory which was very doubtful 
until then. The loss of the royalists was 
30 killed and 230 prisoners, including a 
lieut.-colonel, a major, two captains, three 
lieutenants, and three ensigns; a large num- 
ber were drowned, and the remainder 
“escaped in vessels that were lying there.” 
The “steep hill” mentioned above is more 
than four miles from the scene of action, 
and is still pointed out as Winter’s Leap ; it 
is an almost perpendicular cliff by the road- 
side, descending for over 200 feet to the 


* Biblio. Glouces., vol. i., p. xcvii. 
+ England's Worthies, ed. 1647, p. 67. 
} Bzblio. Glouces., vol. i., p. 124. 
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Wye, which flows at its base. It is not 
probable that Winter made his escape down 
this cliff, but rather down an adjacent timber 
shoot, which it is likely existed at that time. 

The third action of this year, and appa- 
rently the last during the war, was fought in 
December, when 


This renowned colonel (Massey) did bravely beat 
the enemies’ horse, which came from Bristol, about 
Sedbury in Gloucestershire, taking very many of them 
prisoners together with great prizes. 


The only authority I have been able to find 
for this engagement is the above quoted 
England's Worthies, where it is recounted at 
page 67; but as the book was contempo- 
raneous with the events it describes, its 
unsupported evidence may be taken as 
reliable. 

I cannot conclude my notes on this de- 
batable land in a better way than by once 
more quoting Corbett : *— 


But as for this necke of lande so fortunate and 
famous to the government of Gloucester for two 
remarkable victories: though Sir John Winter and 
the Welsh forces had their eye continually upon it, 
yet the neglect of the place was no oversight in our 
garrisons, but caused by the incapacity of the place 
itself, it being impossible to be held by us till we 
were masters at sea, because at every floud the ships 
on the Seaverne lay levell with the highest ground. 
Wherefore it was resolved by a councell of warre 
that the buildings should be demolished and all the 
trees and hedges cut down. 


“RO 


Reviews. 
—— 


The true report of the burnyng of the steple and 
churche of Paules in London. Imprynted at 
London at the west ende of Paules church, at the 
sygne of the Hedghogge, by Wyllyam Seres, 1561. 
Reprinted 1885. (London and Aylesbury: 
Hazell, Watson, & Viney.) 12mo. 


Sha eae 


wR. G. BLACKER MORGAN has done 
good service in reproducing so tastefully 
and carefully this curious tract, and the 
printers are highly to be commended 
for their share of the work. The original 
tract is very scarce, a copy in the British Museum 
being the authority used by Mr. Morgan; but Mr. 
Hazlitt has not included it in his Collections and Notes. 
A few interesting glimpses of the city and court are 
given—the Bishop of Durham taking the opportunity 
of preaching a sermon at Paul’s Cross, exhorted the 
people to conform to the Government and to the 
reformed religion ; ‘‘ he also not onely reproued the 





* Biblio. Glouces., vol. i., p. 124. 


prophanatyon of the said churche of Paules of longe 
time hertofore abused by waltsig, iangling, brawling, 
fighting, bargaining, &c., namely in sermons and 
seruice time.” We notice Mr. Morgan marks his 
tract Genealogica Curiosa, vol. iii, We do not see 
the appropriateness of this, but we heartily wish him 
success if he is reproducing others of the like 
curiosity in the same tasteful manner. 


Old London Street Cries and the Cries of To-day, 
with Heaps of Quaint Cuts, including hand- 
coloured frontispiece. By ANDREW W. TUER. 
(London, 1885: Field & Tuer.) 12mo, pp. 137. 


Our readers should obtain this little volume quickly, 
for some day it will be numbered among the curiosa. 
The subject is an interesting one, though not now 
for the first time attracting the attention of the 
curious, and Mr. Tuer has sought far and wide for 
notes in illustration of it, though he appears not to 
have used a very curious article which appeared in 
The Gentleman's Magazine some time ago. The 
street cries of old London tell us of a portion of 
the life of the inhabitants very realistic and homely, 
and the cries of modern London, so quaintly recorded 
as they are in this little book, remind us that we are 
now living in times which some day will be historical. 
Mr. Tuer’s enumeration of the names of the stations 
on the Metropolitan Railway, according to railway 
porter pronunciation, is highly amusing. We have 
not read so quaint a little book for some time, and 
its outward appearance is in strict accordance with 
its contents. 


S. Andrew's Edburton, Sussex: copy of Parish 
Register Book, 1558-1673. By the Rev. C. H. 
WILKIE. (Brighton, 1884: Bishop.) 8vo, pp. 68. 


We are glad to add this to our collection of re- 
prints of parish registers, The clergy are doing well 
in thus placing at the disposal of the genealogical 
student the mines of wealth in their charge, and Mr. 
Wilkie deserves his full share of thanks. Many of 
the names—Holden, Harman, and others—appear 
in the early and late years, and testify to the quiet 
succession of events in the old days of parish life. 
We wish Mr. Wilkie had completed his praiseworthy 
undertaking by giving us an index of names—a help 
which would have made us, and all genealogical 
students, doubly grateful to him, and saved many from 
doing this necessary piece of work, knowing at the 
same time that it is being done by others. The age 
cannot afford this waste of labour. The page headed 
‘* Church-marks”’ is curious, as it gives the names 
of those who had to repair the fences of the church. 


The Cyclades; or, Life among the Insular Greeks. 
By J. THEODORE Bent. (London, 1885: Long- 
mans.) 8vo, pp. xx, 501. 


When a student of folk-lore and archeology travels 
among the Greek islanders, and publishes a book 
giving some notes of his experiences, we are apt to 
expect much; and in the book before us we must 
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frankly acknowledge that our expectations are gener- 
ally most fully realized. Mr. Bent (whom our readers 
will recognise as a very acceptable contributor to these 
columns) went to these classical regions of almost 
forgotten Europe armed to the full with a storehouse 
of knowledge, well fitted to take a comprehensive grasp 
of all he saw and heard. And he saw and heard much. 
Dances and marriages, and festivals and incantations, 
and fragments of the old mythology mixed up with 
later Christianity, met him at almost every turn ; and 
he tells us all about them with a refreshing simplicity 
of style, which lends itself very admirably to the 
subject. Then there are the structures, often in decay, 
often adapted to Christian purposes, having been 
constructed originally for pagan purposes, and all of 
which are of intense interest to the modern student. 
One feature of the book is worth noting, namely, that 
Mr. Bent gives the modern Greek word for many of 
the customs and objects he noted, a piece of infor- 
mation which is particularly valuable. Mr. Bent 
illustrates much of his travelled experience by refer- 
ence to classical authors, and in this respect we should 
have liked him to be a little more precise and helpful 
to the student. In these days of extensive literature 
time is wasted by having to look up quotations when 
one wants to pursue a subject. Occasionally one comes 
upon glimpses of Greek island life, which have more 
than a passing interest to the modern student, as, for 
instance, the co-operative farming in Seriphos, a relic 
of early times which has many parallels in Europe 
and in England. The seed sacrifice, which is men- 
tioned also as obtaining in Seriphos, is very interesting, 
and bears a remarkable resemblance to an old formula 
of the Anglo-Saxon Church for blessing the fields, 
which has fortunately been preserved in its original 
language. It would be impossible for us, in the 
limited space at our disposal, to enter into all the 
details of this deeply interesting volume; but for 
those whe care about old Greek life, for those who 
care to note the survivals of old customs, we cannot 
do better than recommend it. And in parting with it 
now, we have only to add that for the student’s use, 
to which we ourselves shall put it, the one thing to 
make it complete is wanting, namely, a good and 
full index. If Mr. Bent brings out a new edition, we 
would urge upon him to give full references to his 
classical quotations, and to supply an index. 





Historical Richmond. By EDWIN BERESFORD CHAN- 
CELLOR. (London and Richmond: G. Bell & 
Sons.) 8vo, pp. xxi, 287. 

It did not need Mr., or Master, Chancellor’s very 
naive note at the end of his preface to inform the 
reader of his book that he was young, but we were 
not prepared to find that he is, or was, under seven- 
teen years of age! ‘Books written by boys” have 
received a severe epigram from Lord Beaconsfield ; 
and though we are not sure that Mr. Chancellor’s effort 
is altogether free from sins, we must certainly admit 
that they do not mar his performance to any great 
extent; and if he proceeds with his researches, it is not 
improbable he may do some good service as a topo- 
graphical writer. He tells us that he has consulted old 
books and MSS. in the British Museum and elsewhere. 


But why? Older people could, and do, do this with 
great assiduity ; whereas, as a resident of Richmond, 
having, we venture to think, ample means at his com- 
mand of obtaining much valuable local information 
from old leases, old maps, old sale catalogues, etc., not 
obtainable in the British Museum or anywhere outside 
of Richmond itself, Mr. Chancellor has missed a rare 
chance of obtaining a decided success in his first 
venture. To take Richmond as it is now, what 
remains of old Richmond first, and then all that is 
worth telling of new Richmond, and to have devoted 
a volume to the results thus obtained, would have 
been a very acceptable addition to our local topo- 
graphy, and an addition, alas! all too seldom given. 
Then, with this groundwork, it would have been an 
additional boon to have been told what previous 
authors and MSS. have to say about Richmond. We 
are far from saying that Mr. Chancellor’s book is not a 
useful one ; so little has been written about Richmond 
that to get all the information into the four corners of 
a handsomely-printed and bound book is most accept- 
able, and, as far as we have tested, Mr. Chancellor is 
accurate, and most certainly painstaking, in his re- 
searches. He is, however, far too often “inclined to 
believe,” and ‘‘ has good authority for stating,” mat- 
ters which should be placed beyond all doubt by a 
reference to the proper authorities ; and such infor- 
mation as that the Green “‘is said to be as extensive 
as Lincoln Inn Fields ” is neither useful nor necessary. 
Upon the subject of the “ Lass of Richmond Hill” 
he is very unsatisfactory, entirely ignoring the long 
and valuable controversy in Votes and Queries upon 
this subject. There are some very good illustrations 
and a good index. 





The Worthies of Lincolnshire. By Rev. MoRGAN 
G. Watkins, M.A. (London: Elliot Stock, 1885.) 


8vo, pp. 40. 

Every county has its worthies, and these worthies 
should be registered for the honour of the places that 
gave them birth, but it must be confessed that most of 
our counties have been strangely neglectful in doing 
honour to their distinguished sons. Mr. Watkins 
wishes to relieve the large county of Lincoln from 
this reproach, and he has made a beginning by draw- 
ing up a list and short account of one hundred and 
nine worthies born within its limits, besides a roll of 
great men connected with it by residence. The 
author, who has made an excellent beginning, asks 
for further additions to his list. It is not many coun- 
ties that could produce a roll containing such names 
as Dr. Busby, William Cecil Lord Burghley, Fox the 
martyrologist, Sir John Franklin, Stephen Langton, 
Sir Isaac Newton, Bishop Patrick, Captain John 
Smith of Virginia, Bishop Still, Sutton the founder of 
the Charterhouse, Lord Tennyson, William of Wayn- 
flete, Archbishop Whitgift, and, greatest of all in rank, 
a King of England, Harry Bolingbroke (Henry IV.). 





A History of Aylesbury. By ROBERT Grsss, Parts 
II, 12 and 13. (Aylesbury.) 4to. 
These three parts of a valuable history, which we 
have noticed several times already, contain much 
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interesting information about the gaol and trials, 
obsolete punishments, obsolete sports and pastimes, 
and the roads and conveyances of Aylesbury and its 
neighbourhood. 


Essays on Chaucer, his Words and Works. Part V. 


(London: Triibner & Co.) 8vo. 


This last issued i of the publications of the 
Chaucer Society will be eagerly read by all lovers of 
our great poet on account of the interesting illustration 
of his works which it contains. Dr. Jussurand con- 
tributes an article on Chaucer’s Pardoner and the 
Pope’s Pardoners; Mr. Karkeek gives some enter- 
taining notes on the Schipman and his Barge, ‘‘ The 
Maudelayne,” as well as on Chaucer’s Horses ; Dr. 
Eilers traces the connection between the Parson’s 
Tale and its original—Frére Lorens’s ‘‘ Somme de 
Vices et de Vertus.” Professor Skeat sets down the 
reasons why “The Romaunt of the Rose” is not 
Chaucer’s ; and Mr. Kingston-Oliphant contributes a 
list of words and expressions which show that 
Chaucer’s reputed works, ‘‘ The Court of Love ” and 
‘The Flower and the f,” cannot well be dated 
before 1520, or thereabouts. The volume has several 
good plates. 


Russian Central Asia, including Kuldja, Bokhara, 
and Merv. By HENRY LANSDELL, D.D. (Lon- 
don: Sampson Low, Marston, Searle, & Rivington, 
1885.) 2 vols. 8vo. 


Dr. Lansdell is already well known as a Russian 
traveller by his valuable work Through Siberia, and he 
will doubtless greatly add to his fame by the publication 
of the book now under notice, which deals with a large 
portion of the earth’s surface to which public attention 
is now being very particularly directed. The author 
describes a journey of 12,000 miles,—5,000 by rail, 
3,500 by water, and 3,7000n wheels, horses, or camels, — 
and his description will be of great interest to all readers 
of books of travel, for he passed over many hundreds 
of miles of country not previously visited by an 
English author ; to naturalists, for he gives descrip- 
tions of 4,300 species of fauna and flora in about 
twenty lists, with introductions; and to bibliographers, 
for he gives lists of books relating to Central Asia 
generally, and also to special countries, which occup 
over twenty pages. For archzeologists Dr. Lansdell’s 
volumes have a special value, because he saw races 
among whom primitive customs are still in full force. 
Of these customs the author gives a full description. 
Many of the buildings, too, are of great interest, and 
of some of these there are illustrations ; for instance, 
the Shir Dar Medresse, of Samarkand, said to have 
been built about 1618 by Yalang Tash Bahadur from 
the spoils of the shrine at Imam Riza, in Meshed. 
On the walls of the Shir-Dar is a verse in honour of 
the builder, which affirms that the moon, on behold- 
ing these splendid edifices, placed the finger of 
astonishment upon her lips. 

The account of the Kirghese nomads takes us back 
to patriarchal times, and the author tells us that when 
he visited their tents he felt that he had before him 
more truthful representatives of the manner of life of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob than if he had gone to 


the soil those patriarchs trod, because the elements of 
change are less busily at work in the Kirghese steppe 
than in the Holy Land. This primitive people have 
strange notions with regard to criminal law, and they 
appear to consider theft as a purely personal matter, 
to be settled privately by the parties. They will 
say, ‘*So-and-so has stolen a horse, and has not 
returned it.” 

It is not possible to give, in the short space at our 
disposal, anything but a very general notion of the 
contents of a book which deals with so large a district 
of the continent of Asia, but we have said enough 
so show our readers that they will find much fresh 
matter to interest them in its pages. The volumes 
are fully illustrated, and contain maps with indica- 
tions of some of the latest boundaries, 
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Meetings of Antiquarian 
Societies. 
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METROPOLITAN. 


Royal Archzological Institute.—May 7th.— 
The President in the chair.—The Rev. J. L. Fish 
exhibited to the meeting the ancient records of the 
parish of St. Margaret Pattens, London, and read 
some interesting remarks thereon.—Mr. C. D. E. 
Fortnum exhibited and read a paper on ‘Some Early 
Christian Gems.”—Mr. R. S, Ferguson communi- 
cated an account of an ancient ring dial. 

May 21st.—Mr. J. Hilton in the chair.—Mr. W. T. 
Watkin communicated a rubbing and notice of a 
Roman inscription found near Bala, which is in- 
teresting, as being the first one of the first cohort of 
the Nervii that has occurred in Britain—Mr. E, 
Walford exhibited, and made some remarks on, a 
fine engraving of the Battle of the Boyne.—Mr. Park 
Harrison read a paper on a necklace found in 1868 in 
a mummy-pit at Arica, Peru.—The Rev. G. F. 
Browne read a paper, illustrated by a fine collec- 
tion of rubbings, on some Scandinavian or Danish 
sculptured stones found in London, and their bearing 
on the supposed Scandinavian or Danish origin 
of other sculptured stones.—The Rev. J. L. Fish 
exhibited a small silver-gilt covered cup, used as 
a chalice, together with a small silver paten of the 
same material, presented to the church of St. 
Margaret Pattens by Newbrough Swingland, parish 
clerk, in 1744. The cup bears the London date- 
letter for 1743-4, and the salver that of 1738-9. 

British Archeological Association.—May 2oth, 
—Rev. Dr. Sparrow Simpson in the chair.—Mr. W. 
Myers exhibited a fine collection of antiquarian 
objects recently acquired by him in Egypt.—Mr. L. 
Brock exhibited three bronze penates, one being a 
graceful figure of Mercury, of Etruscan work.—Mr. 
R. White sent a very beautiful Roman cippus, having 
inscriptions denoting that it had contained the ashes 
of two children, which had been deposited at separate 
times.—Mr. T. Morgan, referring to the dole of corn 
which had been owned by one of the children, as set 
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forth in the inscription on the cippus, quoted a 
passage of Juvenal relating to the custom of the 
corn being delivered on production of a ticket, and 
thus gave additional force and illustration to the 
inscription—Mr. W. de Gray Birch exhibited, by 
permission of the Dean and Chapter of Worcester, 
the original will of King John. It is very gracefully 
written on a small sheet of parchment.—A paper was 
read by the chairman on a Latin office to Master 
John Shorne, in a MS. in the British Museum, found 
by Mr. E. Scott, Sloane MS. 389.—A paper was 
read by Mr. T. Blashill, on ‘‘ The Remarkable Abbey 
Church of Dove, Herefordshire.”—A third paper, by 
Dr. A. Fryer, was read, ‘On the Sculptured Crosses 
of Cornwall.” 

Society of Antiquaries.—May 7th.—Dr. J. 
Evans, President, in the chair—Dr. E. Freshfield 
exhibited a medizeval Greek baptismal badge, probably 
of the fourteenth century—The Rev. Canon Cooke 
exhibited a photograph of a wooden bench end from 
Cornelly Church, Cornwall, on which had been 
carved a figure, now much decayed, of an angel in 
alb and amice, holding a shield of the five wounds. 
—Admiral Spratt made two communications : one on 
the Gulf of Symi, in continuation of a paper read 
last year on the Dorian Gulf; the other on a ve 
beautiful statue or torso in his possession (of whic 
a photograph was exhibited) of the youthful Dionysus, 
recalling, in style and execution, all that we know of 
the school of Praxiteles. 

Philological.—May 15th.—Anniversary Meeting. 
—Rev. Prof. Skeat, President, in the chair.—The 
President read notes on the etymologies of the 
following words: barge, bat, battlement, beef-eater, 
bewray, blue, bressomer, bull (a jest), catgut, charter, 
cypress (lawn), dolmen, gallowglas, glanders, hurdy- 
gurdy, jereed, Jew’s-harp, junk, kilderkin, lime- 
hound, loom, menial, occamy, ornithology, rivulet, 
soy, tassel, tattoo, Yankee,—also on the etymologies 
of English words of Peruvian and Brazilian origin : 
Peruvian—condor, alpaca, guanaco, guano, jerked 
beef, llama, oca, pampas, puma; Brazilian—jaguar, 
ipecacuanha, tapioca, tapir, toucan. 

Royal Historical Society.—May 21st.—The 
Lord Aberdare, President, in the chair.—Mr. C. A. 
Fyffe, Vice-President, read a paper on the Establish- 
ment of Greek Independence, with especial reference 
to the policy of England and Russia at that epoch. 

Royal Asiatic Society.—May 4th.—Sir W. Muir, 
President, in the chair—Mr. T. H. Thornton read a 
paper on ‘‘ The Vernacular Literature and Folklore 
of the Panjab.” The Panjabi have a written literature 
and a vast amount of folk poems, folk-tales, ballads, 
songs, and plays. 

Anthropological Institute—May 12th.—Mr. 
Francis Galton, President, in the chair.—The Earl of 
Northesk exhibited a collection of specimens of worked 
jade from New Zealand.—Mr. J. H. Kerry-Nicholls 
read a paper on “ The Origin, Physical Characteristics, 
and Manners and Customs of the Maori Race.” The 
native religion is a kind of polytheism—a worship of 
elementary spirits and deified ancestors. The priests 
hold an exalted tribal rank, and were believed to 
possess miraculous powers. The Maoris acknowledge 
the existence of the soul after death, but do not believe 
in corporal resurrection, nor in the transmigration of 


> 


souls, and they seem to have some rather indefinite 
ideas of a heaven and a hell. Mr. Kerry-Nicholls de- 
scribed the social state of the Maoris, their govern- 
ment, weapons, food, and domestic arts, and concluded 
with an account of the plants chiefly used by the 
natives for medical purposes. 

Numismatic—May 21st.—Dr, J. Evans, President, 
in the chair.—Mr. H. Montagu exhibited two speci- 
mens of the aureus of C. Cassius, the murderer of 
Czesar, and his legate, M. Servilius, odv., C. CASSI. 
IMP. head of Libertas; vev., M. SERVILIVS LEG. Acros- 
tolium. The coins of this type are supposed to have 
been struck in the East in the year B.C. 43-42. The 
specimens exhibited by Mr. Montagu were found on 
the coast of Sicily.—Mr. S. Smith exhibited a rare 
variety of a penny of Edward the Confessor, similar to 
Hawkins, Pl. xvii., No. 223, having on the obverse a 
bust of the king wearing a round helmet instead of 
the usual crown. The existence of this variety is 
doubted by Hildebrand, but is fully confirmed by the 
specimen exhibited by Mr. Smith. The coin was 
struck at Leicester by the moneyer Leofnoth.—Prof. 
Gardner read a paper “On the Coins of the Island of 
Zacynthus.” 

Society of Hellenic Studies.—May 7th.—Mr. C. 
T. Newton in the chair.—Mr, Earnest A. Gardner 
read a paper on a silver statuette in the British 
Museum, of which the date is fixed by coins found in 
company with it to the middle of the third century B.c. 
The subject is a boy playing with a goose.—Miss Jane 
Harrison read a paper upon a vase-picture (on a 
Kylix by the artist Nicosthenes), which she maintained 
to be a representation of a galley-race in honour of 
Dionysus. Birds with human heads were introduced 
as merely decorative adjuncts; and the writer was 
disposed to think that some such representations must 
have been the originals whence were derived the pic- 
tures, common on later vases, of the ship of Odysseus 
passing the rocks of the Sirens. 

- Institute of British Architects—May 18th.—Mr. 
Ewan Christian, President, in the chair—Mr. Alexan- 
der Graham read a paper entitled ‘‘The Roman 
Occupation of North Africa, with special reference to 
the Remains in Algeria.” The author referred to this 
country as offering a great field for antiquarian 
research, from primitive times down to the Arab 
occupation, and to the great value of the numerous 
inscriptions, affording abundant material for a history 
of North Africa. Old writers do not furnish much 
reliable information about the towns, either Phoenician 
or Roman; but eighteenth century travellers throw 
great light on the whole subject. Our indebtedness, 
as architects, is greater to Bruce than to any other 
explorer, on account of his careful drawings of some of 
the principal monuments, and his critical notes. The 
author then alluded to illustrated and other works by 
French travellers, and their general excellence, and 
then proceeded to explain the boundaries of the 
country known to the Romans as North Africa at the 
close of the third Punic war, showing how it was 
divided and what races inhabited it. The rise and 
progress of the Carthagenians were then traced to their 
final subjection to Rome, reference being made to the 
apparent absence of any influence exercised by Car- 
thagenian over Roman art. The spread of the Roman 
colony was then traced from the sea to the desert, as 
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evidenced by inscribed stones that strew the surface 
in every direction, sometimes where least expected. 
These stones form the real history of the country. 





PROVINCIAL. 


Cambridge Antiquarian Society.—May 18th.— 
Mr. J. W. Clark, President, in the chair.—The out- 
going President (Mr. J. W. Clark) delivered the 
address. Mr. J. W. Clark then gave a lecture upon 
medizeval libraries, with special reference to the 
book-cases (illustrated by a model), and to the system 
of chaining the books, as shown in Hereford 
Cathedral, Wimborne Minster, and Trinity Hall.— 
Mr. Bradshaw made remarks upon others of our 
Cambridge libraries, and particularly upon the 
arrangements of the books at Emmanuel College, 
as one instance out of many, where a clue to the 
method of arrangement used in a library would be 
obtained from a study of the order presented in the 
old catalogues, even where all trace of the bookcases 
themselves had long disappeared. — Professor A. 
Macalister made some remarks “On an Inscribed 
Block of Clay from Thebes.” The block is a 
truncated pyramid of sun-dried clay, taken from the 
cemetery of Dra’>h Aboul Neggah (Thebes). It is a 
coarsely-made variety of the common funereal cone, 
and has on its base four lines of raised hieroglyphs, 
the legend being of the character so commonly met 
with on such clay blocks. As the lines of writing 
have not been moulded parallel to the borders of the 
faces of the pyramid, the end of the first and three- 
fourths of the last are gone. Little is known of 
the use of these seal-like masses, whose inscriptions 
usually run in the same strain, 

Tyneside Naturalists’ Field Club.—May 23rd. 
—The anniversary meeting. — The President (Dr. 
Phillipson) occupied the chair, and delivered a 
valedictory address. He gave a most interesting 
account of the Society’s proceedings during the past 
year, and referred with deep regret to the death of 
the Rev. J. F. Bigge—Mr. Green took occasion 
to intimate that the widow of the Rev. J. F. Bigge 
had presented the rev. gentleman’s valuable collection 
of dried plants to the Club. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association.—The 
members visited Borthwick and Crichton Castles. 
The President (Mr. G. Washington Brown) con- 
ducted the members over Borthwick Castle, and gave 
a historical sketch. It was pointed out how the 
appearance of power and grandeur was caused by the 
great mass of plain mason-work emphasised by the 
smallness of the window openings, and how, in spite of 
the narrowness of these openings, the apartments were 
perfectly lighted. The great hall, although measuring 
50 ft. by 23 ft., with a height of 28 ft., and having no 
more light than would be afforded by an ordinary 
oriel window, was yet, owing to the skilful distribu- 
tion of the window openings, quite sufficiently lighted. 
The party afterwards proceeded to Crichton Castle, 
where a paper was read by Mr. John Kinross, giving 
the significance of the name Crichton, and a history 
of the different members of the Crichton family, and 
other families to whom the castle had belonged. 
The various features of the castle—the great halls, 
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the small kitchen of the old keep, the large kitchen 
with its double arched fireplace, the upper kitchen 
with its access by an external balcony to the upper 
hall, the elaborate fireplaces, and the rich and unique 
decoration of the eastern side of the courtyard—were 
all examined with interest. 

Birmingham Architectural Association.—The 
members paid a visit to Worcester Cathedral and 
city. On the way to the cathedral the party visited 
Trinity Church, and inspected the fine ancient roof 
formerly over the Guesten hall. On reaching the 
cathedral the members inspected the crypt, cloisters, 
chapter-house, bells, and obtained a fine view of the 
surrounding district from the top of the great tower. 
On descending the party passed into the refectory, 
and having freely discussed its marked peculiarities, 
they visited the Edgar tower and other portions of the 
precincts. 

Glasgow Architectural Association.—May 12th. 
—Mr. Chalmers, President, in the chair—A paper 
on ‘ Expression in Architecture” was read by Mr. 
John Keppie. Defining expression as an embodying 
of an idea or truth in a design so as to be patent to 
all, he showed that on such a basis all good archi- 
tecture rested. After the pressing wants of the body 
are supplied, an effect upon the mind is proposed ; in 
the dwellings of savages, as well as in their weapons 
and implements, utility and beauty are combined ; 
only as nations grow luxurious did their opulence 
result in florid ornamentation and outward show 
without the pretence of any true feeling p pars 
the cases of the sister arts of poetry and painting 
are analogous. 

Yorkshire Naturalists’ Union.—May 3oth.— 
The members selected the Boroughbridge district as 
the scene of their Whit Monday excursion. One party, 
under the direction of the Rev. E. P. Knubley, Rectorof - 
Staveley, started for Lofftuss, Rigmoor, and Copgrove. 
Another passed through Staveley village to Copgrove 
Park, and investigated St. Mungo’s Well—-a_health- 
resort some two hundred years ago, as the old parish 
registers testify. Alighting at Boroughbridge instead 
of at Copgrove, this third section made the canal and 
the river their subjects of examination, or directed 
their steps towards Aldborough, in order to inspect 
the relics of the old Roman town of Isurium. 
Together with a number of antiquaries, the geologists 
made a pleasant pilgrimage to the Devil’s Arrows— 
those unaccountable monoliths a quarter of a mile 
west of Boroughbridge. These stones are only three 
in number. All that is definitely known about them 
is evident to the eye. They are of millstone grit, 
and must have been carried from a_ considerable 
distance, perhaps from Scotton, seven miles away, or 
from Plumpton, eleven miles from the pastures in 
which they stand. From the Devil’s Arrows the 
party went to Isurium. Isurium was a Roman city 
of great importance, as the many relics discovered in 
the neighbourhood of Aldborough would lead one to 
believe. Here are tesselated pavements in beautiful 
preservation, and a museum of local antiquities. 

Newcastle Society of Antiquaries.—May 30th 
—Mr. C. J. Spence in the chair.—It was announced 
that Sir Walter B. Riddell had sent three Papal bulls 
for exhibition in the Black Gate Museum. The 
bulls, one of which was issued during the time of 
D 
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Pope Adrian IV., and two during Pope Alexander ITT.’s 
—_ referred to the possession of lands in Roxburgh- 
shire. 

Clifton Shakspere Society.—May 23rd.—A 
paper, by Miss Emma Phipson, on ‘‘ The Weather 

usions in Henry VI.” was read. Miss Phipson 
in reading Edward J/7/. had been struck with the 
number and beauty of the weather-similes, which 
were so noteworthy as to lead one, in attempting 
to solve the problem of its disputed authorship, to 
inquire, ‘‘ Who is this out-door man who has so 
noted the changes of the seasons and the sky?” 
The attempt to answer this question led her to 
examine Shakspere’s plays afresh, and as a result to 
claim for him that in his allusions to the weather and 
natural phenomena he showed himself to be the most 
observant reader and the most poetical expounder of 
Nature’s infinite book. In the way in which he 
introduced these allusions he was quite different 
from his brother-dramatists. 

Bath Natural History and Antiquarian Field 
Club.—March 21st.—Colonel Cockell in the chair.— 
Mr. Thomas Browne read a description of a recently- 
discovered Roman pavement at the Mineral Water 
Hospital, specimens of which were exhibited. The 
pavement measured about six feet each way, and was 
found at a depth of about seven feet six inches below 
the modern level. The whole has been carefully 
taken up, and backed with some two inches of cement. 
The tesserze forming the pattern consisted of white and 
blue lias, brick, and purplish-red and white sandstone. 
The white lias cubes appeared to have been hardened 
on the surface. 

Caradoc Field Club.—May 19th.—The members 
visited Bitterley Church, upon the restoration of 
which Sir Charles Boughton offered a few remarks. 
He asked them to notice the beautiful Norman 
windows of the tower and the Norman font, the 
latter a singularly good example of the architecture 
of that period. He also recommended them to 
observe the old iron-bound chest, which was un- 
doubtedly of the time of Edward I. or II. When 
it was opened by the present rector and himself, 
some years ago, nothing was found in it except the 
pewter flagon, the paten, and the worm-eaten alms- 
box, which had been placed for their inspection 
on the lid of the chest, with a few certificates of 
births and burials, dating from the end of the last 
century. He also directed their attention to the 
pulpit, as having been pronounced to be undoubtedly 
Jacobean, about 1600, and also to the lectern, 
which some people ascribed to a still earlier date. 
In the reading-desk they would see carving which 
was thought by good authorities to have formed 
part of the rood-loft, the beams of which, although 
deprived of most of their tracery, had been left by the 
restoration committee just as ithey now were, and 
which Mr. Nicholson said undoubtedly occupied their 
original position. The monuments would speak for 
themselves ; they were all rather late, but good of 
their kind. Sir Charles thought the one of Timothie 
Lucy, on the south side of the chancel, ‘‘ Who godlie 
departed this lyfe” in 1616, would have interest. He 
was the son of William Lucy, of Charlecote, and grand- 
son of Thomas Lucy, of the same place, better known 
to posterity as the famous Mr. Justice Shallow, the 


prosecutor, to use the words of Zhe Merry Wives of 
Windsor, of acertain ‘‘ coney-catching rascal” called 
William Shakespeare.—The party then adjourned to 
the cross in the churchyard, and here Sir Charles 
stated that Mr. Irvine attributed the date of it to the 
year 1500. From the churchyard the party passed 
through the garden to the house, and here were 
exhibited a series of relics which gave them the most 
unqualified pleasure. It would take too long to 
describe the whole collection, but amongst the most 
interesting are the following: 1. A pedigree of the 
Walcot family compiled in 1643, giving the arms and 
showing the alliances of each member of it from 1316 
down to the grandfather of the present owner. 2. A 
case containing silver counters, representing a great part 
of the English sovereigns from Edward the Confessor to 
James I.; also of Lord Darnley, Anne of Denmark, 
Frederick, King of Bohemia, and his son. These 
counters were the work of Simon Pass, a famous silver- 
smith of the time of James I., who executed them 
under license. 3. A Pre-Reformation prayer-book, 
with many careful ink obliterations of later date ; here 
and there a page has been abstracted for probably the 
same reasons. 4. A rich piece of blue and silver 
brocade, edged with massive silver lace, which has 
been used as a christening mantle in the Walcot 
family ever since the sixteenth century. 5. The 
first English regimental flag that ever crossed the 
Line. . Half of the cloak worn by Charles I. on 
the scaffold, and stained with his blood. Of letters 
and documents of countless number and great interest 
in the house, the following were submitted: Lord 
Herbert’s letter to the Walcot whom, as high sheriff, 
he ordered to summon the magistrates to Shrews- 
bury to consult on the Pretender’s invasion in 
1744. Letter from Judge Jeffreys to John Walcot, 
and the answer of the latter. Warrant to Humphrey 
Walcot, dated 1642, with signature of Charles I. to 
raise £5,000. Discharge of the sequestration against 
Humphrey Walcot by the Parliamentary Com- 
missioners assembled at Goldsmith’s Hall, 1649. 
Receipt from Sir Thomas Middleton of £50 for John 
Walcot’s ransom. King Charles’s warrant to save 
Humphrey Walcot free from injury, signed by Lord 
Lindsay. Mem. respecting a dragoon mare contributed 
from Walcot and improperly sold, September 19th, 
1643, signed by Lord Arthur Capel. A loan of £150 
from Humphrey Walcot to King Charles I., 1643. 
The members of the Club were also shown the follow- 
ing old books: ‘A complete Hist. of the Life and 
Raigne of King Charles from his Cradle to his Grave,” 
collected and written by William Sanderson, Esq., 
1658; ‘‘ The Generall Historie of the . er State 
of Venice,” Englished by W. Shvte, t., 1612; 
‘©The New Testament of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ,” 1628, printed by Robert Barker ; ‘‘ Historia 
Mundi, or Mercator’s Atlas,” 1635, Englished by W. 
S. Generosus and Coll. Regin, Oxonie ; ‘‘ The Rei; 
of King Charles,” a History disposed into Annals, 
1656; ‘‘A Companion to the Temple” (Thomas 
Comber, 1676, printed for H. Brown, with engraving 
of a priest at prayer, surrounded by a — 
with the words ‘‘ Spare Thy people, O Lord’) ; two 
copies, editions 1648 and 1649, of the “‘ Icon Basilike,” 
one with all engravings perfect, and monogram C.R. 
on cover. 
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Oxford Architectural and Historical Society. 
—May 31st.—The members visited Guildford. They 
arrived about twenty minutes to two, and were 
welcomed at the Town Hall by the Mayor (Mr. J. 
Mason). Mr. Lasham had prepared for them a printed 
statement, giving a concise history of the Town Hall, 
the Hospital of Archbishop Abbot, St. Mary’s Church, 
and the Castle, all of which places were visited and 
inspected. The Mayor had kindly allowed the Cor- 
poration plate to be laid before the visitors in the 
Council Chamber, where the history of each relic of 
interest was explained by Mr. Stevens. The company 
then proceeded to Abbot’s Hospital, visiting the chapel 
master’s apartments, and other rooms, and then 
walked over to see the fine tomb of the Archbishop in 
Holy Trinity Church. Standing in the chancel of 
St. Mary’s Church, Mr. J. Parker explained the 
architectural features, and from analogy, direct evi- 
dence having been destroyed in the interior alteration, 
he should fix the date of the oldest part at the eleventh 
century. At the Castle keep Mr. Parker read a num- 
ber of entries from the close rolls showing how often 
King John visited the Castle, which he said was not 
mentioned in the Doomsday Survey, when he esti- 
mated that the population of Guildford with women 
and children could not have been more than 700, He 
found an entry in the close roll stating that the king 
had stayed on one occasion seven successive days at 
Guildford Castle,which was a remarkable thing in those 
days, when kings, as a rule, never stayed more than 
two or three nights at one place successively. 

Clifton Antiquarian Club,—May 16th.—About 
thirty members and friends visited some of the most 
interesting of the prehistoric and other antiquities of 
North Wiltshire. Leaving Bristol by train to Chippen- 
ham, they drove to the fine remains of the Wansdyke, 
near its junction with the Roman road, the Via Julia. 
Passing the interesting church and village of Bishop’s 
Cannings, respecting which the story of the ‘‘ Moon- 
rakers” and other curious legends are related, the 
Wansdyke was again crossed at Shepherd’s Shore. 
A few remarks having been made on the dyke and its 
history by Colonel Bramble and the hon. secretary 
(Mr. Alfred Hudd), the party drove to Avebury. A 
visit was then paid to the interesting parish church of 
St. James, where the vicar, the Rev. Bryan King, 
M.A., pointed out the chief features of interest, fore- 
most amongst which are the very curious remains of 
the original Saxon church, discovered during the 
restoration of the building three or four years since. 
The most interesting of these are the circular cleres- 
tory windows, of which there were originally eight. 
One of these, when it was discovered, still retained 
portions of plastered basket-work, known as “ wattle- 
and-daub.” The ‘‘Saxon’”’ font, the handsome carved 
wood chancel screen, richly coloured and gilt, and 
other features of this interesting church having been 
noticed, Mr. King led the way to the interior of the 
huge circular mound surrounding what, though but a 
fragment of the original structure, is still undoubtedly 
“the grandest relic of an ancient heathen temple in 


Europe.” 


Che Antiquarp’s Mote- Book. 
 >— 


Early3Trial in the Court of Common Pleas,— 
Any facts connected with the early history of the 
courts at Westminster are of peculiar interest just now, 
and the accompanying curious illustration is not with- 
out value as indicating, in its quaint and rude manner, 
some features of early legal proceedings. It is taken 
from an illuminated MS. temp. Henry VI., which was 


ee 
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figured in Archaologia in 1846. In the fifteenth cen- 
tury the Court of Common Pleas usually, if not always, 
sat at Westminster Hall. The illustration represents 
the judges, then seven in number, in the full judicial 
costume of the senior brothers of the coif, whilst the 
coifs and parti-coloured robes of the pleaders show 
them in the original to be serjeants-at-law of junior 
standing, in the robes of the day. Coke describes 
the Court of Common Bench as ‘‘ the lock and key of 
the common law”’ (4 Inst. 99), and Serjeant Pulling, 
in his Order of the Coif, says there are few titles to 
landed estates in this country which have not, at one 
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time or other, been based on a Common Bench record. 
The sittings of the court were not of long duration in 
early times, generally occupying three hours, the 
; Judges usually sitting from eight in the morning till 
eleven. 

Lincoln Cathedral Library.—The library is in 
good condition. It contains nearly 5,000 volumes, 
among which are several curious books, MSS. and 
printed. There is no special fund dedicated to it, but 
the dean and chapter constantly purchase books for 
it from their corporate income. They also from the 
same fund pay the librarian, who is one of the priests 
vicars (minor canons) of the cathedral. The use of 
the library is allowed under limitation only arising 
out of the necessity for securing the safety of the 
books, to the clergy of the diocese.—Report of the 
Cathedral Commission, 1885 (c. 4377). 

York Cathedral Library.—The cathedral library 
is under the charge of a canon as librarian and a vicar- 
choral as sub-librarian, who receive no salary. It is 
open to the public on three days in summer and on 
two days in winter in each week. There is no fund 
for the support or improvement of the library, except 
the interest of £400 and a few voluntary subscriptions. 
—Report of the Cathedral Commission, 1885 (c. 4378). 

Some Curious Scottish Customs, temp. 1535. 
—In a diary of Peter Suavenius, during his mission 
in England and Scotland, there is recorded that “ there 
are trees in Scotland from which birds are produced ; 
he is told it is undoubtedly true ; those birds which 
fall from the trees into water become animated, but 
those which fall to the ground do not ; the figures of 
birds are found in the heart of the wood of the trees 
and on the root ; the birds themselves (which are very 
delicate eating) do not generate. . . . There is a place 
with a circuit of eight miles in which cocks never 
crow. ... The Scots who inhabit the woods live 
like Scythians ; they have no bread, and live on raw 
venison. ... In England there is a noble family 
named Constable, who formerly received their fee 
from the king of the Danes ; now annually, at Christ- 
mas, the oldest member of the family goes to the sea- 
side northwards, and cries out three times that if there 
is anyone who will receive the rent for the king of 
the Danes he is ready to pay it; at last, tying a coin 
toan arrow, he shoots it as far as possible into the 
sea.”—See Forty-fifth Report of the Deputy Keeper of 
the Public Records, Appendix, p. 15. 

Dean’s Yard, Westminster, temp. 1642.—A 
petition of Dame Barbara Villiers, dated October 7th, 
1642, gives some interesting particulars of Dean’s 
Yard. It states that for more than twenty years she 
has enjoyed a house in the Dean’s Yard, Westminster, 
and that long before her time, and since, there was 
only a lodge at the gate for a porter for letting people 
in and out, that under colour of a lodge a great struc- 
ture has been built, with several sheds upon the waste 
ground and against the wall of her house, without her 
consent, depriving her, not only of the air and vro- 
spect, but of all privacy in her best rooms; ard now 
higher stories and chimneys are being built which 
will be still greater annoyance to her ; she is unwilling 
that her landlord, Mr. Lettcott, now employed in the 
service of the Parliament, should suffer in his absence, 
and prays on his behalf, and her own, for stay of the 
buildings — Hist. MSS. Commission, vol. v., p. §2. 


A Fourteenth-Century Representation of the 
Stocks,—The oldest representation of the stocks is en- 
graved by Strutt (vol. ii., plate 1) from an illumination 
in a twelfth-century MS. of the Psalter in the library 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. Mr. Wright, in his 
Archaeological Album (p. 102), gives a cut copied from 
Camille Bonnard’s work on the costume of the thir- 
teenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries, who took it 


from a miniature in a MS. of Livy, supposed to have 
been executed about the year 1380, now in the 
Ambrosian Library, Milan. This cut we now re- 
produce. The offender, it will be seen, is confined 
only by the right leg, and though a chair is placed 
behind him, it does not appear that he could possibly 
sit down. The other figure is evidently a spectator 
mocking and insulting him. 

A Piece of Court Gossip, temp. Charles I,— 
A letter to the Earl of Middlesex, dated August 29th, 
1637, states that the Queen was not very well of late ; 
drinks asses’ milk, which argues some weakness or 
inclination to consumption. The King employs all 
his time now in Windsor Forest.—His¢. MSS. Com- 
mission, VOl, iv., Pp. 292. 


Antiquarian sMQetws. 


—@~— 


Messrs. Goodall and Suddick, of Leeds, are publish- 
ing for the author, Mr. John Stansfeld, a history of 
the Stansfeld family. Several etchings on steel are 
being prepared forthe work. Some of the etchings 
represent the interior and exterior of the ruined 
Church of St. Thomas-a-Becket, at Heptonstall, and 
the druidical remains on the wild moorland between 
Lancashire and Yorkshire (the Stanes-feld), whence 
the family derived its name. We cordially wish Mr. 
Stansfeld every success. 

The English Catholic Nonjurors of 1715, being a 
summary of the register of their estates with genealo- 
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gical and other notes, and an appendix of unpublished 
documents in the Public Record Office, is now being 
edited by John Orlebar Payne, M.A., and will be 
issued to subscribers. In the year 1745, one James 
Cosin, son of a former Secretary to the Commissioners 
for Forfeited Estates, published what he called, ‘‘ A 
List of the Names of Roman Catholics, Nonjurors, 
and others, who refused to take the oaths to his late 
Majesty, King George.” Not only, however, was 
this ‘* List’? extremely inaccurate and imperfect, but 
the very title which Cosin gave to it was a misnomer. 
The ‘‘Names” are those of persons who complied 
with an Act of Parliament (1 Geo. I., cap. §5) entitled 
“‘ An Act to odlige Papists to register their names and 
Real Estates.”’ They are those, therefore, of Catholics, 
and Catholics only, who, accordingly, in the several 
counties of England and Wales in which they resided, 
registered all the details of their estates in books kept 
by the various Clerks of the Peace; a certified and 
verbatim copy of such register being quickly forwarded 
to the Commissioners then sitting in Essex Street, 
Strand. Those copies are now in the Public Record 
Office. 


Mr. W. Carew Hazlitt, whose contributions to the 
columns of THE ANTIQUARY have been of late 
tolerably regular, is at present engaged in preparing 
a new volume of the collected edition of his grand- 
father’s writings (Spirit of the Age, Letter to W. 
Gifford, and Free Thoughts on Public Affairs), and 
a thorough recension of the correspondence of his 
grandfather’s friend, Charles Lamb, in which the 
text and chronology will be greatly amended and 
improved, and an important series of new letters and 
explanatory notes introduced. 


Meliden parish church, which is situated between 
Rhyl and Holywell, and is one of the most interesting 
of the ancient churches in the diocese of St. Asaph, 
has been reopened. The evidences of its antiquity 
are the north and south doors, the arch of the fifteenth 
century, and the east window. During the work of 
restoration some most interesting discoveries were 
made, and these relics of ancient times have been 
preserved in the new building. The church was 
re-erected in the thirteenth century (as may be seen 
by the old stones and the west window), and partially 
destroyed by the soldiers of Henry III. It would 
appear that the wave of destruction which passed 
over the diocese during the revolt of Owen Glendwr 
fell upon this church, and it remained in a ruined 
state until late in the fifteenth century, when the 
eastern end was built and the chancel furnished with 
a rood-loft (of which the beams remain), and with the 
chancel stalls, a fragment of which was found during 
the present restoration. In removing the walls block- 
ing up the north door was found the howl of the font, 
which was most likely buried by order of Parliament 
in 1643. 


The explorations of the ruins of Roche Abbey, 
which forms part of the Scarborough estate, are still 
being pursued, and Lord Scarborough, when at home, 
visits them daily. The unearthing of a large quantity 
of pieces of coloured glass, supposed to have been 
parts of the large chancel window, has already been 
recorded. These pieces, together with a white glass 


cross, have been made into a window 3 ft. by 18 in. 
The cross forms the centre of the window, and is 
approached by a number of small steps formed in 
glass. The border is made of various colours, and 
is of irregular pattern. Through the advice of Mr. 
W. St. John Hope, who visite the abbey at Easter, 
the base of the dining-room of the monastery has 
been discovered. This was found only a few inches 
below the surface adjoining the chapter-house. Several 
parts of the interior in both the north and south 
chapels have been restored. Outside the east of the 
church two more layers of sarcophagi have been 
found, and it is proposed to further excavate the 
north corner of the ruins. Three of the large columns 
of the nave are now exposed to view, and altogether 
the explorations are of a highly interesting character. 


His “‘ oddship,” the President of ‘‘ the sette of odd 
volumes,” held a reception on the 5th of June, and 
Mr. Quaritch exhibited some of his choicest treasures. 
Mr. Quaritch printed a catalogue of his exhibition, 
which is in itself a bibliographical rarity, and will in 
future no doubt be numbered among the curiosities 
of the nineteenth century. Afropos of Mr. Quaritch, 
we lately heard from a gentleman recently returned 
from Spain, that so world-renowned is the great 
English bookseller, that any one inquiring for books 
on the Continent is generally credited with being an 
agent from Mr. Quaritch. 


The Government have under consideration the 
publication of a facsimile of a very valuable ancient 
MS. volume known as the Norwich Domesday Book, 
belonging to the dean and chapter of Norwich 
Cathedral. This is a large folio volume containing 
in substance a survey of all the parishes in the diocese 
of Norwich, giving in detail under each place the 
spiritualities and temporalities, with many interesting 
particulars. 


Last month a fire broke out in the old palace of 
Monbijou, one of the residences of Frederick the 
Great, which had for many years past been used as a 
museum for relics connected with the Hohenzollern 
family. The roof and attics of the building were 
entirely destroyed, but all the works of art and the 
other contents were saved, with but slight damage 
from water in some instances. 


The works in connection with the restoration of the 
ancient church of St. Oswald, Filey, are immediately 
to be commenced. . 


The quaint little parish church of Rame has been 
reopened after restoration. It consists of nave and 
chancel, with transept and vestry on the north side, 
and an aisle on the south side. At the west end 
is a tower and spire of the thirteenth century, to 
which period the walls of the transept, a three-light 
window, and the vestry, with its original chimney- 
piece and light overlooking the altar, also belong. 
In the course of the restoration a portion of the 
altar slab of the Early English Church has been 
found, and a fragment of the carved tympanum of a 
Norman doorway. In the restoration it has been 
possible to preserve the ancient waggon roof of the 
south aisle, although nearly every principal timber 
was found displaced. Buried under the former square 
deal pews were remains of the oak seating of the 
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fifteenth century; and they have been carefully put 
together in the south aisle. 

There was recently on view in Bond Street, London, 
avery curious and, it would seem, genuine relic of Queen 
Elizabeth. This is a small prayer-book, 3 in. by 2 in., 
in which the Queen has written, in a very neat hand, 
on sixty-five leaves of vellum, prayers in English, 
Greek, Latin, French, and Italian. The inside of the 
shagreen case, which is adorned with ruby clasps, 
contains a pair of miniatures of the Queen and the 
Duc d’Alengon, painted by Nicholas Hilliard, and 
the book is evidently a gage d'amour prepared by the 
Queen for her suitor, probably about 1581, when, as 
readers of Mr. Froude will remember, she announced 
to her Court that she had accepted him for her 
husband. The prayers are very autobiographical ; 
the writer speaks of herself as ‘‘drawing my blood 
from kinges,” and thanks God for ‘‘ passing me from 
a prison to a pallace ” and ‘‘ placing me a Souveraigne 
Prince over thie people of England.” The history of 
the book can be traced from James II., who gave it 
to the Duke of Berwick, whence it passed to Horace 
Walpole, and afterwards to the Duchess of Portland. 
At her sale, in 1786, it was bought for Queen Char- 
lotte for 101 guineas. She left it to one of her ladies- 
in-waiting, from whom it was acquired by the late 
Duchess of Leeds; thence it passed into the late 
owner’s hands. It is described in Walpole’s Axec- 
dotes of Painting in his account of the famous 
miniaturist, Nicholas Hilliard. 


At St. Martin’s Church, Canterbury, said to be 
one of the oldest in England, Canon Routledge has 
discovered a Norman ‘‘squint” in the north-west 
portion of the nave, at its junction with the tower. 
It occurs in a wall of Roman construction. 


An almost perfect skeleton of the mososauri has 
just been found in a quarry near Mons. It has the 
extraordinary length of 55 ft. 9 in., and will be pre- 
served in the natural history museum of Brussels. 


The old synagogue of the Spanish and Portuguese 
Jews in Bevis Marks, which is shortly to disappear, is 
not a building of any architectural pretensions, but it 
has most interesting associations. In the smoke- 
dried lists of those who have served the office of 
Parnassim, painted on the panels in the gloomy 
corridors of the vestry-house, there is to be seen the 
name of Isaac Disraeli, or rather ‘‘ D’Israeli,” with 
the date 5577, corresponding to the year 1817 of the 
Christian era. The entry of the birth of his dis- 
tinguished son, Benjamin D’Israeli, in 1804, is one 
of the curiosities of the register which are shown to 
visitors. 

The Spanish Government has lately purchased the 
museum of antiquities of the deceased D. Manuel de 
Gongora y Martinez. It consists of 1,500 articles ; 
among them an undeciphered inscription of Castula, 
a female statue of good workmanship discovered in 
the Vega of Granada, and many prehistoric remains 
and Arabic inscriptions. 

Messrs. Dunthorne have on view at their gallery, 
Vigo Street, London, a fine collection of mezzotintos, 
illustrating the inventions and progress of the art to 
the time of its decay. Such exhibitions as these do 


an immense deal of good, and Messrs. Dunthorne 
have conferred a benefit upon all lovers of art by 
undertaking such an enterprise. The catalogue of 
the exhibition is extremely interesting, and will be 
treasured by a good many of our readers as a valuable 
record of art history. An introduction by Mr. J. 
Chaloner Smith, who lends a great number of the 
engravings, points out some useful facts on the art 
of mezzotint engraving, which was introduced into 
England by Prince Rupert. 


There has been a three days’ sale at Birmingham 
of ancient furniture, principally by Chippendale and 
Sheraton. Old family silver plate, artistic drawing- 
room and boudoir furniture, rare porcelain, fine 
bronzes, and seventy oil pictures, including works by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, Sir Peter Lely, Cuyp, Wouver- 
mans, and others. Most of these were consigned 
from Cloughcote Abbey, County Galway, and the 
Hermitage, County Dublin. 


The Council of Trinity College, Cambridge, have 
been kind enough to lend their MS. of Wyclif’s 
Sermons to Professor Loserth, of Czernowitz, Austria, 
who has undertaken to prepare for the Wyclif Society 
a critical edition of these sermons from the Vienna 
MSS., the chief of which has been also lent to Pro- 
fessor Loserth. The professor’s edition of Wyclif s De 
Licclesia for the Wyclif Society is two-thirds through 
the press. Miss Alice Shirley has Englished his 
‘* Forewords” to it. 


Mr. C. J. Bates is preparing for the Society of 
Antiquaries of Newcastle-upon-Tyne an account of 
the castles, peels, etc., of Northumberland. It will 
be illustrated by a series of plates, contributed by the 
owners of the buildings described. 


A meeting of the Council of the Essex Archzeological 
Society was held at Colchester on Saturday, the 6th, 
at which Mr. Laver made a report upon the Alresford 
excavations, and it was agreed to suspend operations, 
and to keep the present excavations open till the annual 
general meeting of the Society in August. 


Berrymead Priory at Acton, once the suburban 
residence of the Marquis of Dorchester, father of Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu, who spent much of her time 
here before her marriage in 1712, has been sold. The 
late Lord Lytton was for some time an occupant of 
the Priory, and here wrote several of his novels, 


Mr. John Pym Yeatman, author of Zhe Larly 
Genealogical History of the House of Arundel, purposes 
to publish by subscription, with Mr. W. Edmunds, of 
Chesterfield, a Genealogical and Manorial History of 
the County of Derby, to be completed in four or five 
volumes, The mode of publication will be in parts 
of about one hundred folio eee and the first part 
will be ready in the course of the present year. It 
will deal with the hundred of Scarsdale, and give a 
history of its successive lords, beginning with the 
barony of Ralf fitz Hubert, for which Sir George 
Sitwell has placed his MS. collection at the service of 
the author. 

An interesting sale of old coins, collected by Mr. 
William Brooke, of Leeds and Wetherby, was con- 
cluded at Messrs. Hepper and Sons’ rooms, East 
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Parade, Leeds, on 11th June. Anglo-Saxon and 
Early English, Roman, Greek, English, Scotch, and 
Irish coins were sold. For a Cromwell five shilling 
piece £5 was given, and for a coin of the same value 
in Edward VI.’s reign £3 75. 6d. A Queen Anne 
farthing, dated 1714, brought 27s., while thirty Isle 
of Man pennies and halfpennies realised 38s., a 
Henry VIII. shilling piece £2 4s., a Philip and Mary 
£1 16s., and a silver pattern piece, crown George II. 
1746, £5. A number of tradesmen’s tokens, some of 
which were stamped with curious designs, were also 
disposed of at good prices. A peg: age struck at 
London in 1165, and belonging to the issue known 
as ‘Plague money,” sold for ros. 6d. Amongst the 
best prices in the Anglo-Saxon and Early English 
section were £2 2s. for different types of Edward the 
Confessor, and £2 for William the Conqueror pennies, 
Canute coins of that value bringing 32s. 


The Ordnance Survey has issued an interesting 
report on the progress made to the end of 1884. 
Scotland and Ireland have been completed, and maps 
of these countries on the six-inch scale have been 
published. In Wales, Pembroke, Carnarvon, and 
Anglesea alone remain to be —— It is hoped 
that the whole of the kingdom may be finished by the 


year 1890. 


Correspondence. 
— 
CARLYLE’S NASEBY RELICS. 


Carlyle, writing in his Cromwell of the fight of 
Naseby, quaintly mentions ‘two ancient grinder 
teeth, dug lately from that ground. ... Sound 
effectual grinders, one of them very large; which ate 
their breakfast on the fourteenth morning of June, 
two hundred years ago, and except to be clenched 
once in grim battle, had never work to do more in 
this world!” It may interest your readers to know 
that one of these ‘‘ ancient grinders” is now in the 
cabinet of Mr. S. C. Tite, of Towcester, a well- 
known local antiquary. He has also a bullet from 
the same field. Cards are attached to the relics 
bearing the following inscriptions in Carlyle’s hand- 
writing :— 

** Jaw-tooth dug from a burial- 
mound (near Cloisterwell), on 


Naseby battle-field, on the 
23rd Sept., 1842, 


Bullet found on oes battle- 
field. Has been 
in my possession 
above ten years. 


Ed. Fd., rd +) 1854. 
pt to me iver “7. en — 
days er.— 

Given to Mr. 
Wake, 23rd Jan., 
1854.—T. C. 

JoHN ALT PorRTER. 
Blackheath. 
—_~—- 
THE ANGLO-SAXON WAR-CRY AT 
HASTINGS. 


In a late number of Notes and Queries the Rev. Mr. 
Skeat mistakes about our common word “‘ cut ” (as in 


cut, or go, away), which he derives from a wood- 
chopper making his way through a thicket. But this 
very ancient part of speech really signifies motion, as 
in the Irish or Keltic azt, to go, and the terms “‘ heat 
(of a horse-race), gait, quit, gad, the Spanish dance 
gato, gavotte,” etc., including, in compliment to 
Professor Max Miiller, of Oxford, the Sanskrit wad, 
which carries a like meaning. 

But stepping outside the circle of the philolo- 
gists, I would point to the historic antiquity of the 
term, one heard throughout the Middle Ages in the 
war-cry of the Hohenzollerns, ‘‘ gaht,” and one, it 
may be added, which no German writer has thought 
fit to interpret. It meant ‘‘ advance,” or ‘‘ charge!” 
But there is a still more illustrious instance, my 
inducement to write this note. It is the ‘* Aut,” or 
“Ut,” of the Saxons, advancing sturdily against odds 
at Senlac, in reply to the ‘* Dexaia!”’ of Taillefer 
and his Norman lance-tossers. This unexplained 
shout is still preserved in our familiar “‘ go it!” and 
its more rounded and ‘‘ continental” shape of ‘‘ go- 
ahead !”—the animating hortative of two kindred 
nations. 

It may thus be seen that our ‘‘ cut,” or “git,” isa 
memorable word of old chivalry and command, and 
one well worth rescuing from the wood-choppers. 


WILLIAM DoweE. 
Brooklyn, U.S.A. 
> 


INSTRUCTIONS TO — OFFICERS. 
1670. 


(Ante, vol. xi., 279.)} 


I came across, some time ago, in the library at 
Colchester Castle, a book similar to that described by 
Mr. Tavaré, but both perfect and of earlier date ; in 
fact, of the time of the Commonwealth. Its con- 
tents, as he truly says, are very curious and interest- 
ing. Like him I was puzzled by the tax on ‘‘ Babies’ 
heads ;” but I do not think it is a mistake for 
‘* Babies’ hoods.” ‘‘ Babies” are surely here used 
for “dolls,” as in the passages quoted by Johnson 
from Bacon and from Stillingfleet. 

J. H. Rounp. 


Brighton. 
—_ > 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot undertake to return rejected MS. unless 
accompanied by a stamped directed envelope. 

Mr. Ordish’s fourth paper on ‘‘ London Theatres P 
will appear in our next issue. 

The following papers are accepted for an early issue : 
‘* Extracts froma Diary of Early Travel,” ‘* Monu- 
mental Brasses in Hertfordshire Churches,” ‘‘ Ralph 
Allen and Bath,” ‘* Native Painters under James 
the First.” 

Mr. J. E. Price, F.S.A., is preparing an account of 
the Roman wall of London, the first part of which 
will probably appear in our August issue. 

CELEBRATED BIRTHPLACES.—Our next article will 
probably be on the birthplace of J. M. W. Turner. 


SS 





THE ANTIQUARY EXCHANGE. 





Che Antiquary Exchange. 


Enclose 4d. for the First 12 Words, and id. for cach 
Additional Three Words. All replies to a number should 
be enclosed in a blank envelope, with a loose Stamp, and 
sent to the Manager. 

Note.—All Advertisements to reach the office by 
the 15th of the month, and to be addressed—The 
Manager, EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT, THE ANTI- 
= OFFICE, 62, PATERNOSTER Row, Lonpon, 


For SALE. 


A few old Poesy Rings for sale-——Apply to 265, 
care of Manager. 

A Copy of Gray’s Elegy. Large paper; only 50 
printed ; very scarce indeed. Price 25s.—Apply 120, 
care of Manager. 

The first English New Testament. Tyndale’s New 
Testament in English, 1525; facsimiled by Francis 
Fry, Esq., of Bristol. Only 151 copies were printed, 
and as the stones were effaced, no more can possibly 
be produced. A copy of the above valuable reprint 
for sale-—Apply by letter to W. E. Morden, Lower 
Tooting, London, S 

Copies of 222 Marriage Registers from the parish 
book of St. Mary’s Church in Whittlesey, in the Isle 
of Ely and County of Cambridge, 1662-72 ; 1880, 
10 pp., 1s. 6d. A copy of the Names of all the 
Marriages, Baptisms, and Burials which have been 
solemnized in the private chapel of Somerset House, 
Strand, in the County of Middlesex, extending from 
1714 to 1776, with an index and copious genealogical 
notes ; 36 pp. and wrapper, 1862, 2s. 6¢. Dr. Robert 
Mossom, Bishop of Derry, with a bibliography of his 
works ; reprinted with additions and corrections from 
the Palatine Note Book, by John Ingle Dredge (not 
published) ; 1882, 12 pp., with wrapper, 2s.6¢. Dr. 
George Downame, Dishop of Derry, by Rev. John 
Ingle Dredge; 1881, 14 pp. and wrapper (not pub- 
lished), 2s. 6¢.—119, care of Manager. 

Some very fine old Mourning and curious Gold and 
Silver Rings for sale-—282, care of Manager. 

Fine Old Silk and Crewel Work and Antique 
Needle Work for sale.—Particulars, J. M. Smith, 
Carolgate, Retford. 

Phallicism, Celestial and Terrestrial, Heathen and 
Christian ; its Connexion with the Rosicrucians and 
the Gnostics, and its Foundation in Buddhism, with 
an Essay on Mystic Anatomy, by Hargrave Jennings ; 
with Illustrated Supplement. Price 25s. nett.—191, 
care of Manager. 

Choice Illustrated Works at low prices for cash. 
Gray’s Elegy (Lippincott, 1883), 4to, artist’s edition 
India proofs, copy No. 131; 500 only printed, of 
which 100 only were issued for sale in England. 
£43 35. nett. Gray’s Elegy (Elliot Stock, 1884), small 
4to, large paper, 50 copies only printed. Very scarce. 
41 5s. nett. Foxe’s Acts and Monuments. 9th 
edition. London, printed for the company of stationers 
MDCLXXXIV. ; 3 vols folio, very good tall and clean 
copy in half leather. £3 3s. me¢t. Hamilton Palace 


Collection. Priced Illustrated Sale Catalogue. 4to, 





cloth. Published at £2 2s. ; uncut, £1 nett. English 
Etchings (Reeves). Parts 1 to 12. Good impressions. 
Clean and new. £1 15s. nett, Apply by letter only 


to J. Cleare, Clapton Pavement, Lower Clapton, 
London, E 

18-carat Gold Mounted Pin, dog’s head, painted and 
signed Essex ; price £5.—J. M. Smith, 34, Carolgate, 
Retford. 

A few Antiques to be disposed of : Arms, Ivory 
a, etc., etc.—J. M. Smith, 34, Carolgate, Ret- 
ord, 


Topographical Works of Various Counties and 
Towns. Specify wants.—Parry & Co., 46, Mount 
Pleasant, Liverpool. 

Copper Coins—one Nero Claud Cesar ; one copper 
piece 1764, Stanislavs, king of Poland; 1786, Louis 
XXVI. ; 1794, N.-S. cent, America ; 1694, William 
and Mary halfpenny; 1699, William halfpenny ; 
1723, George I. halfpenny; 1754, George Il. half- 
penny. What offers >—Mrs..Usborne, Staplehurst. 


The Manager wishes to draw attention to the fact that 
he cannot undertake to forward POST CARDS, or letters, 
unless a stamp be sent to cover postage of same to 
advertiser. 











WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Dorsetshire Seventeenth Century Tokens. Also 
Topographical Works, Cuttings or Scraps connected 
with the county.—J. S. Udal, The Manor House, 
Symondsbury, Bridport. 

Memoirs of the Parish Church of Gillingham, Kent, 
by Leach, 1868.—272, care of Manager. 

Carl Werner’s Views in the Holy Land, a good copy 
wanted, and a fair price offered.—Reports by Letter 
only to M. W., care of Manager. 

Rambles in the Isle of Sheppey, by Henry T. A. 
Turmine (native of Minster), with historical notes by 
Jas. Bennett, 1843, pp. 91. The Benefactor. The 
Congregational Economist. Werner’s Views of the 
Holy Land. Stedman’s The Victorian Poets.—119, 
care of Manager. 

Wanted Ancient Almanacs antedating 1800. Ad- 
dress stating price to 280, care of Manager. 

Folk Lore Record, vols. 1, 2, 4, 5, and parts I 
and 2 of vol. 3; Orlando Furioso; The Poets’ 
Harvest Home, being one hundred short poems by 
William Bell Scott, Elliot Stock, 1882.—W. E. 
Morden, Lower Tooting, S.W. 

Shipley’s Views in The South Pacific, MacLean 
Haynes’ Monumental Brasses ; Mercer’s Narrative of 
the Battle of Waterloo (a good copy) ; Hales’ Essays 
on Tithes; McCall’s Hebrew Primer.—M., care of 
Manager. 

The Gentleman’s Magazine, vols. for 1847, 1849, 
part 2; 1855, 1856, part1. W.E. Morden, Lower 
Tooting, S.W. 

Obiter Dicta (first edition). Days and Hours ina 
Garden (first edition). J. Briggs, Sevenoaks. 

Turmine’s Rambles in the Isle of Sheppey, Kent, 
12mo, 1843. East Kent Poll Book for the General 
Election in July 1852, published by Whittaker & 
Co., London. 191, Care of Manager. 





